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Burning Sentiment Dangerous! 


ANY thousands of acres of forest land in Pennsylvania, 

which but a few years ago furnished an abundant supply 
of food and cover for wildlife, have grown up. Today one of the 
most serious problems confronting the Pennsylvania sportsmen 
is that of providing more food for large game, and a suitable 
habitat for small game, in our older forest areas. In some sections 
competing young growth also is choking out game foods. 

In regions where food and cover conditions have become acute, 
especially for deer, considerable sentiment in favor of burning the 
forests has sprung up. This, in the opinion of the Game Commis- 
sion and officials of the Department of Forests and Waters, is 
dangerous and wholly unjustified. Burning the forests would pro- 
duce only one result—the destruction of years and years of pains- 
taking effort to further two great causes—sound forest and wild- 
life management. 

To prove the fallacy of this burning sentiment, officials of the 
Game Commission and the Department of Forests and Waters 
recently agreed to conduct cooperative studies to assemble com- 
parative statistics. Forest and game management experts will make 
a series of such studies on comparative nearby areas, those which 
have been cut, and those unintentionally burned. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that forest growth can be so 
managed that an ample food supply for game may be maintained 
if excessive herds of browsing animals are not allowed to denude 
the range. It has likewise been demonstrated that uncontrolled 
burning produces exactly the opposite result than that desired. 
It destroys young timber, impairs the value of the forest floor 
to regulate stream flow and prevent floods, and seriously injures 
fishing waters. 


Patience Will 


HEN the Game Commission in 1936 launched certain pro- 

grams with the next twenty years in mind, it realized that 
many of the undertakings then decided upon would not show re- 
sults immediately. But neither did the game refuge and game 
lands programs show results at once when they were launched 
many years ago. 


For example, the Commission fully realized that the game lands 
improvement program would take a considerable span of years to 
demonstrate its worth. It realized that the new game propagation 
areas, from which to trap and transfer rabbits, pheasants and 
other game for stocking purposes, would not produce results im- 
mediately. And it realized that the new Farm-Game Refuge Pro- 
gram could not be spread over the entire State at once, and that 
it would take time and money to demonstrate the merits or faults 
of that plan, just as it took time to determine that Pennsylvania’s 
system of game refuges was sound. 


When the Commission established the training course for stu- 
dent officers, which would assure well-equipped men to fill vacan- 


Controlled burning, if there is such a thing, might under cer- 
tain conditions in a given region have its value, but a campaign 
of improvement cuttings, which incur no hazards and can be ac- 
complished economically, is safe, practical, sound conservation. 

To prove the point, the Game Commission has, since June l, 
1937, conducted a series of release cuttings on State Game Lands 
which have not only removed competing growth and greatly im- 
proved wildlife habitats, but brought into the Game Fund $3600.00 
from the sale “of merchantable timber. 

The Department of Forests and Waters has been making exten- 
sive timber stand improvements during the past several years. 
During 1938 much more of this work will be undertaken in an 
effort further to improve timber stands and at the same time help 
to supply badly needed food and cover for wildlife. 

Such cuttings can be made economically in forest areas which 
produce marketable timber for such purposes as pulp wood, mine 
props and ties, chemical wood, cord wood, etc., provided there is 
a nearby market for the products. 

Regardless of the amount of cutting that can be done in this 
way, it is clearly evident that in many sections of Pennsylvania 
abundant crops of certain game will not again be produced until 
numerous smal] lumbering operations become more or less com- 
mon, instead of the exception. 

In the meantime, let those who have been urging the burning of 
our forests look upon our conservation problem as a whole, and 
not let their sentiments for improved wildlife conditions warp their 
better judgment. 


Assure Results 


cies in the field and at the same time overcome certain other 
troublesome problems of the past, it knew that the benefits of 
that plan could not be demonstrated in a year or two. 

Most of the sportsmen of Pennsylvania have evidenced their 
appreciation of these forward-looking steps, and have been dis- 
posed to be patient rather than to expect results over-night. Their 
cooperation is highly appreciated. 

To those who have shown a tendency to be impatient, or to 
criticise some of these new undertakings, attention is called to the 
fact that the present program of the Game Commission has been 
a slow, progressive development for forty years, and with their 
patience and cooperation it is sincerely believed that the programs 
of the Commission now underway will continue to assure the re- 
sults all classes of sportsmen really desire. 

Another article concerning the Farm-Game Program appears 
in this issue. The manner in which it has been accepted by land- 
owners and sportsmen alike is most encouraging. It will be ex- 
panded as rapidly as time and funds permit. 
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~ WHERE TO 
NOW ? 


NEW WILDLIFE STAMPS 


T the St. Louis Wildlife Conference last March, the 

National Wildlife Federation selected a committee 
to call on President Roosevelt, suggesting that he pro- 
claim the week beginning March 20, 1938, to be known 
as National Wildlife Restoration Week. This the Presi- 
dent agreed to do. 

During this week every society, club or agency con- 
cerned directly or indirectly with conservation and 
restoration of wildlife will hold or take part in some 
activity which will tell the story of wildlife, the type and 
character of these functions to be determined by the 
local chairmen or groups sponsoring them. 

To further publicize Wildlife Week, the General Wild- 
life Federation is having lithographed 16 poster stamps 
painted in natural colors. These are reproduced on this 
page in black and white. The stamps in full color, in 
sheets of 100, are beautiful, colorful, and desirable to all 
persons interested in wildlife, as well as to collectors. 
The original paintings were made by J. N. (Ding) 
Darling, President of the Wildlife Federation. 

There are eight mammals and eight birds in this first 
series. Each year a different group of wildlife species 
will be used. 

Each sheet of 100 stamps will sell for $1.00, and may 


(Continued on page 32) 
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WHY BIG 
ANTLERS GROW 


Reprinted from Game Breeder and Sportsman 


By P. W. SCHINKEL 


N A recent issue of one of the leading sporting publications 

appeared an article on “Where Big Antlers Grow,” which in my 
opinion is a valuable contribution to our present rather scant 
knowledge of deer. Mr. Newsom’s observations point to the fact 
that in the lime-stone regions of the country where deer obtain a 
high degree of calcium with their food or water, they will usually 
be found heavy-antlered. While this is true, I believe, however, 
that it would be a mistake to overlook several other factors which 
contribute to, and are responsible for antler growth, and I borrow 
a line from Mr. Newsom (the author) when I ask to put my case 
before the deer hunters of the country in hopes that others with 


more experience than mine may step up and help start the ball a 
rolling. 


As a game ranger in Europe where I had the opportunity to 
have deer under close observation I learned that the antler growth 
of a buck is in direct relation to his virility. Subsequent studies 
of the subject and observations under ideal conditions have con- 
vinced me there is a direct connection between antler and sexual 
glands, and it seems only logical that this factor should be con- 
sidered as fundamental wherever sportsmen consider measures 
which would help to insure that heavy-antlered deer may be found 
in the future. 


The antlers, a secondary indication of sex and in their early 
stage of development a part of the skeleton, are composed of the 
same materials as the bones. The knob-like antler bases on the 
buck’s head consist of microscopic cells with a network of blood 
vessels. Under the covering skin we also find veins which carry 
blood and the substances to nourish the antler growth. To illustrate 
the developments which take place let us take, as an example, a 
several year old buck which has just shed his antlers. The porous, 
rough surface of the base where the break occurred is soon covered 
with a bloody mucous which hardens into a horny substance. After 
a short time this will be covered by a skin of velvet. Under this 
skin the new antler continues to grow in layers. To the nourish- 
ment of the blood stream is added an internal secretion of the 
sexual glands. After several months of rapid growth, and shortly 
before the antlers have reached their full size, the root of the 
antler beam just above the base begins to thicken into a ring-like 
growth. While the antlers are still covered with velvet the devel- 
opment is completed when the internal secretions of the sex glands 
cease to flow. It is at this stage that the blood vessels which have 
nourished the antlers begin to dry up from the base. The antlers 
harden, become heavier and now they are no longer a part of a 
living organism but rather like a dead limb on a tree. The buck 
now begins to rub the antlers against brush and small trees until 
the velvet has peeled off. At first, light in color, the antler beams 
turn gradually to a darkish brown, while the points are often 
almost white. 


While the antlers are dead, hardened and no longer a part of a 
living organism, the antler bases are alive. When the internal 
secretions of the sexual glands ceased to flow, they were stored 
up to become external secretions during the rutting time. After the 
rutting season is over the gland secretions are once more internally 
absorbed by the blood streams. The active blood vessels in the 
antler base begin to swell and form new cells which are pressing 
against the antler root above where the dead cells begin to separate 
from the live cells of the base. Gradually cell after cell loosens 
until finally the break occurs. Again a mucous-like substance forms 
on the surface of the fresh break and becomes the first layer of 
the new set of antlers. 


So far I have tried to outline in brief the normal development of 
antlers. But ever so often deer hunters are puzzled over a freak 
head. A set, which is owned by Mr. Bazil Fleming, Pocatello, 
Idaho, appears to have abnormally thick and heavy antlers which, 
according to the owner, are covered with a fine gray velvet. Simi- 
lar cases which I had the opportunity to observe were caused by 
deformed sexual glands. The injuries could be due to cuts from 
barbed wire, a fence, or perhaps be caused during combat with a 
rival. One case under my observation was a purposely castrated 
young roe buck. In either case the antlers were not shed again but 
continued to grow from the outside, which bears out the theory 

(Continued on page 31) 
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No shooting within 150 yards of buildings. 


N a recent issue of the Game News, there 

appeared an article entitled, “A Review of 
the Farm-Game Refuge Program,” which 
gave a summary of accomplishments made 
in the advancement of this program prior to 
the opening of the small game season for 
1937. The writer also reported on a survey 
of the Farm-Game Refuge Projects made 
by various members of the office staff of the 
Bureau of Refuges and Lands. This investi- 
gation was conducted during the small game 
season, by personal interviews with both 
the farmers and sportsmen. The reports 
showed that the cooperators and sportsmen 
were, in almost all instances, enthusiastically 
in favor of the plan. 

As is well known, an investigator, if so 
inclined, can frame his questions in such a 
manner as to receive an answer which, to 
some extent, will be in accord with the reply 
that he desires. The reports brought in from 
the field were so glowing that, in order to 
offset any semblance of partiality toward the 
program by those who made the survey, it 
was deemed advisable to prepare a ques- 
tionnaire which would be broader than the 
inquiry covered by the field examination. 


Cooperators Queried 


Two questionnaire forms were prepared, 
one for the cooperators, the other for sports- 
men to fill out. The ones which applied to 
the farmers were mailed to the 456 partici- 
pants in the plan at that time. A like num- 
ber of questionnaires, applicable to the 
sportsmen, were sent to the field officers in 
the counties in which the several projects are 
located with the request that they be dis- 
tributed to sportsmen who had hunted on or 
were in any way familiar with the operation 
of the projects. 

A total of 178 replies, or 39% of the total 
number of farmers participating in the pro- 
gram, were received. They represented 32 
of the 34 projects which were established 
and in operation during the past hunting 
season. (There are now 36 projects.) This re- 
sponse is considered quite satisfactory, since 
but one request was made of the cooperators 
for the desired information. The data col- 
lected is spread quite uniformly over most 
of the projects, and it is felt that it gives 
a fair cross-section of the attitude and opin- 
ion of all the cooperators. 

Only 49 responses were returned by 
sportsmen, which is not a large percentage 
of the total number of hunters who had 
been on the projects. This is easily explained, 
however, since the field officers, with their 
multitudinous duties, were unable to dis- 


tribute the blanks to any large percentage 
of those sportsmen who had hunted on the 
established areas. 


Questionnaires Analyzed 

All questionnaires returned were carefully 
tabulated and an analysis made of the sur- 
vey. In any case where the information re- 
quired special attention, immediate consid- 
eration was given to it. 

The first twelve questions apply chiefly to 
the operation of and activities on the various 
projects during the hunting season. The re- 
maining ones were intended to determine 
whether or not the farmers are willing to 
aid in the expansion of the program and co- 
operate with the Game Commission and 
sportsmen to provide better food and cover 
conditions for wildlife on their farms. 

The questions asked are recorded below 
along with a summation of answers received. 
The comments after each question and re- 
ply are added in cases where the answer was 
amplified beyond a mere “yes” or “no.” 


SUMMATION OF ANSWERS 
1. What is your general impression of the 


Game Commission’s Farm-Game Refuge 
Plan? 
Cooperators 
101 Excellent 
38 Good 
10 Fair 


2 Too early to give an opinion 
27 No comment 


Sportsmen 
37 Excellent 
5 Good 
7 No comment 


The replies indicate the varying degrees of 
enthusiasm with which the Farm-Game Pro- 
gram was received, and seem to speak for 
themselves. 

2. Were you satisfied with the way the 
project was conducted during this year’s 
small game season? 

Cooperators 
165 Yes 

11 No 

2 No comment 


Sportsmen 
43 Yes 
3 No 
3 No comment 
3. In case of any dissatisfaction, please 
give your reason. 
The various reasons for dissatisfaction 
were, “too many hunters on the first day,” 
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“not enough patrolling,” “too much or tog 
little game released,” “drove through fields,” 
“more signs needed,” “keep hunters out of | 
cornfields,” “too large an area closed,” and 
others of a similar character. 

4. Do you think there was more, or less, 
hunting on your farm this year than here. 
tofore? Cooperators—81 More. 76 Less, 21 
No comment. 

A number of farmers gave as their reason 
for fewer hunters this year that it was due 
to the extra protection given to the area, 
also that many of the hunters did not under- 
stand the intent and purpose of the plan 
and mistook the “Cooperation Wins” posters 
for “No Trespass” signs. 


5. Was the supply of game on your farm 
sufficient to warrant a larger number of 
hunters? Cooperators—34 Yes, 123 No, 21 
No comment. 

In most instances where the supply of 
game was reported insufficient, the refer- 
ence was to rabbits, ringneck pheasants and 
quail Pheasants seemed to be most plentiful 
and quail the least abundant. 

6. Do you believe there was more, or 
less, game taken off your farm this year 
than in previous years? Cooperators—36 
More, 97 Less, 15 Same, 30 No comment. 

In a number of instances where less game 
was reported removed, the reason advanced 
was because game received so much protec- 
tion from the small retreat refuges. Safety 
zones were mentioned as another reason, also 
that patrolling by Deputies kept the unscrup- 
ulous hunters from the project areas. Quite 
a few admitted that they did not know. 

7. Please make an estimate, if possible, 
of the quantity of game killed on your farm 
this year? Rabbits, ringneck pheasants, quail, 
etc. 

Very few attempted to answer this ques- 
tion, so the information secured is practically 
useless. 

8 Did hunters conduct themselves in a 
sportsmanlike manner? 


Cooperators 
144 Good 
22 Fair 
5 Bad 
7 No comment 
Sportsmen 
38 Good 
8 Fair 
3 No comment 
The favorable attitude of the farmer to- 
ward the hunters shows that the latter con- 
ducted themselves in a sportsmanlike man- 
ner. 


9. Did any of the hunters do anything 
they should not have done, and if so, what? 


Cooperators 
124 No 
31 Unsportsmanlike acts 
23 No comment 
Sportsmen 
39 No 
7 Unsportsmanlike acts 
3 No comment 
The unsportsmanlike acts reported were, 
“entry in refuges,” “removing safety zone 
posters,” “shooting toward buildings,” “hunt- 
ing too close to the refuge areas with dogs,” 
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THE FARM-GAME REFUGE PROGRAM WINS 


COOPERATORS AND SPORTSMEN ENDORSE IT OVERWHELMINGLY 


“too many hunters on a single project,” 
“stole traps and walnuts,” “cut wire fences,” 
“shot across a highway.” Most of the viola- 
tions reported were hunting within the safe- 
ty zones, but usually this was not considered 
wilful, since their boundaries were not al- 
ways well defined. 

A check was made to determine the num- 
ber of prosecutions on all projects and na- 
ture of the offense. There was a total of 49, 
classified as follows: 


Failure to Gigi’ License. ..ic.<........ccssseoeseesees 30 
Killed rabbit in safety zone.................... 1 
NR I a catiniansdibenneiainssintiein 2 
Dog chasing game in refuge.................... 1 
Hunting with another’s license.............. 3 
Non-resident without license................. 1 
Win TmAOAD Gi kcssaced icin ccccoata cs easstvensenesse Vi 


10. Was your farm previously posted 
against trespass? Cooperators—87 Yes, 87 
No, 4 No comment. 

The replies received appear most signifi- 
cant, since they show that 50% of the area 
covered had previously been posted against 
trespass. Also, the farms formerly closed 
lie within 29 of the 34 projects in operation 
during the recent hunting season. Opening 
of farms to hunting when special protection 
is afforded substantiates the claim of the 
originators of the plan that the farmer does 
not post his property against trespass from 
a selfish motive. He usually closes his farm 
out of self defense due to unscrupulous hunt- 
ers having committed some wilful violation. 


11. Do you consider that the project 
area was adequately patrolled, or reasonably 
so, by game protectors? 


Cooperators 
144 Yes 

19 No 

15 No comment 


Sportsmen 
14 Yes 


35 No comment 


Some very favorable comments were made 
regarding the character of the deputies and 
their efficiency in patrolling, which is most 
gratifying, since it is the first season that 
the program was conducted on so large a 
scale. 

It is significant that in every one of the 
17 replies stating the projects were not “ade- 
quately patrolled,” not one reported an il- 
legal act by hunters. 

12 Do you think too little, or too much, 
game was released on your farm this year, 
and if so what and your reasons? Coopera- 
tors—112 Too little, 20 O. K., 3 Too much, 
43 No comment. 

Those reporting too much game released 
referred to ringneck pheasant hens. 

13, 14 and 15. Would you willingly 
recommend the Farm-Game Plan to your 
neighbors, Grange and sportsmen? 

Cooperators 
152 Yes 
11 No 
15 No Comment 
Sportsmen 
48 Yes 
1 No comment 


Quite a number of cooperators were most 
emphatic in their expression of a willingness 
to recommend the Farm-Game Plan to 
others. Those who did not care to recom- 
mend gave no reason, except one who stated 
it was too early to form an opinion of the 
plan. 


16. Are you willing to cooperate with the 
Game Commission or sportsmen’s associa- 
tions in efforts to provide better food and 
cover for wildlife on your farm by: 


(a) Permitting shrubs, or vines, or weeds to 
grow along fence rows? Cooperators— 
48 Yes, 36 No, 94 No comment. 

(b) By planting evergreen seedling trees on 
small areas which are not very good for 
cultivation, or where erosion is taking 
place? Cooperators—115 Yes, 22 No, 41 
No comment. 

(c) By permitting such areas to be fenced 
with several strands of No. 9 galvanized 
smooth wire to prevent grazing? Co- 
operators—93 Yes, 35 No, 50 No com- 
ment. 

(d) By selling to the Game Commission or 
sportsmen strips of grain, 10 to 20 feet 
in width, along areas having good game 
cover? Cooperators—94 Yes, 34 No, 50 
No comment. 

(e) By seeding narrow strips along good 
cover, with seed mixtures which the 
Commission could furnish, and for which 
work the Commission would pay a fair 
and reasonable price? Cooperators—102 
Yes, 22 No. 54 No comment. 


It will be noted that many farmers are 
willing to cooperate in food and cover de- 
velopment, but ordinarily they made reserva- 
tions of one kind or another. 


17. Do you have any suggestions to offer 
for improving the plan in general, or any 
phases of it, and if so what? 

The suggestions offered for the improve- 
ment of the plan in general, or any phase 
of it, may be classified as follows: 
Protection 

More Deputy Game Protectors needed. 





Patrolling officers should contact the farm- 
er more frequently during the hunting 
season. 

Most of the suggestions were intended to 

provide more effective law enforcement. 


Refuge Areas 
Have fewer refuges on a project. 
Increase the size of the refuges. 
Decrease the size of the refuges. 
Erect more refuge signs. 


Safety Zones 
Reduce the area contained within safety 
zones (Suggestions mainly from sports- 
men). 
Erect more safety zone posters. 


Game 
Stock game earlier in the year. 
Prevent crop damage by game. 
Reduce the daily bag limit on small game. 
More predator control. 


Publicity 
Give each project more advertisement. 
(Suggestion mainly from sportsmen). 
Erect more “Cooperation Wins” posters, 
so that sportsmen will know when they 
are on or off of a project area. 


General 
Increase the number of Projects. 
Enlarge project areas. 
Instruct individual sportsmen more fully 
about the plan. 


COSTS 


The total expenditures charged against 
Farm-Game Refuge Projects since the pro- 
gram was adopted in 1936 are inserted at this 
juncture and may be broken down as fol- 
lows: 


(a) Securing agreements and mapping proj- 
ects in the field was accomplished at an 
average cost of $0.0157 per project-acre 
per year. 

(b) Setting up 34 projects totaling 35,195 
acres, including labor, posts, wire, signs 
for refuges and safety zones. (Comprised 
in this area are 385 refuges totaling 2,998 


(Continued on page 29) 


Food Patch surrounded by suitable cover. 
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ARY snapped what remained of a 
M cigarette into the civilized logs burn- 
ing in our tiny city fireplace, settled deeper 
into the satin armchair, and sulked. She had 
just completed a thorough if unconvincing 
argument. To hear her tell it, it was not the 
long drive to the cabin, nor the fact that you 
had to plough through snow to get water 
from the pump nor the log fire that always 
overheated you in the front and left your 
back stone cold, that discouraged her. It was 
merely the fact that she had never shot 
grouse. Mary clinched the controversy by 
pointing out that Mae had never hunted 
grouse, in fact was never intended for that 
sort of game. In addition birds were rumored 
to be very scarce; anyway, it was absurd to 
take the trip for just a couple of birds. 

To make matters worse I could see that 
Mae opposed the suggestion. She shook her 
long, silky ears doubtfully, dropped her soft 
nose between her feathered paws and looked 
up at me waiting to be convinced. 

I still can’t remember how I won the argu- 
ment but I recall picturing vividly the fun 
we could have tramping through the ever- 
greens, the fragrant twisted apple logs snap- 
ping and cracking in the fireplace, the bowl 
of luscious Smokehouse apples I promised 
to pick up on the road somewhere and last, 
of course, the real sport of shooting this 
racy drummer in place of the slow English 
bird or the despised bunny. In fact as I re- 
call it I may even have suggested that grouse 
was a bird that Mary couldn’t shoot and 
Mae couldn’t hunt. 

Whether I played my cards close to my 
chest or whether with usual female con- 
descension they conspired to show me, | 
shall never know. However, the fact remains 
that the following afternoon we three piled 
into our brokendown station wagon and were 
off to the land of the native pheasant. 
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Remembering the attitude of Mary the 
previous night, I cannot be blamed for being 
suspicious when she remarked that this trip 
was something she had looked forward to 
for a long time. Mae barked softly behind 
me and when I looked around she disdain- 
fully turned her head aside. There was un- 
doubtedly a conspiracy afoot but since Mary 
would not talk and Mae could not, I was 
left in the dark. 

“Are these grouse birds really hard to 
hit?” Mary asked casually, looking off across 
the landscape as we rolled along. 

“You'll find out,” I replied,.and went off 
on a dissertation about this elusive bird. “In 
the first place he’s never where you expect 
him to be. In the second place if he is there 
he gets up before you expect him to and 
then he always finds a tree.” 

Mary looked around disbelievingly. “And 
what does he do with the tree?” she asked. 

“Hides behind it, of course.” 

“Say, what is this we’re going to do? Play 
hide and seek or shoot grouse?” 

I could see that my little radish didn’t 
understand the difficulties involved and since 
we were well on the road I discarded my 
gentle manner. 

“If you get a grouse I’ll buy you a new 
hat and that goes for Mae, too,” I said 
abruptly. 

“Not enough,” Mary replied. “Make it a 
new outfit and it’s a go.” 

“Done,” I replied, quickly and finally. It 
was a bet that I felt sure I would not be 
called upon to pay. 

We reached the cabin back in the woods 
in the early evening. There was about an 
inch of snow on the ground. It was dry with 
a light crust that crunched as you walked. 
The moonlight reflecting from the snow 
filled the air with an artificial blue light. 
Mae sniffed the crisp atmosphere and 
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wagged her stubby tail approvingly. “There 
is game in those woods,” she seemed to say. 
We carried in enough wood for the evening 
and the morning and called it a day. 

Even Mary admitted the world seemed 
pretty nice the following morning when the 
smell of bacon and hot coffee seeped into 
her bedroom. The day was clear and not too 
cold. The rising sun, shining through ice- 
ladened branches seemed to diffuse light to 
all parts of our solitary world. 

After breakfast Mary busied herself put- 
ting together her little .410. As I watched, 
a guilty feeling came over me. The penalty 
I would have to pay if Mary got a bird was 
pretty steep. If she had been shooting a 12 
gauge it would have been a fair wager; with 
a .410 it was far too much in my favor, but 
Mary, all unaware of the futility of shooting 
grouse with a pea shooter, was humming to 
herself as she assembled her shooting iron. 
I opened the door for Mae and she tore out 
and raced around the cabin. She came back 
panting and sat on her haunches awaiting 
the word to go. 

“Well, when do we start?” Mary asked. 

“The best place is up on the crown of the 
hill,” I replied, “near the berry patches.” That 
had long been a favorite haunt for birds. 
You could kick them out of the berry patches 
any time you walked through during the 
summer. In the fall they seemed to disperse 
and move around with the weather. If it was 
rainy they stayed on top, if it was dry they 
came down in the valleys. 

We started off up the rise, Mary with her 
gun slung casually under her arm and Mae 
strutting in front. The woods were fairly 
open and the carpet of snow gave a false 
assurance that nothing could hide within 
range of our eye. We had hardly gone a 
dozen steps when Mary stepped on a twig. 
Instantly the air shook with the thunder of 
beating wings. Almost from under her feet 
a ball of brown feathers shot upward with 
amazing speed. It veered to her right around 
a stubby spruce, righted itself and soared 
away over the tree tops. It was all over in 
a second and Mary merely stood there 
aghast. 

“What was that?” she asked. 

“That, my dear little helpmate, was a 
grouse and a very old and wise one at that,” 
I replied, disgusted. “Didn’t I tell you they 
always come up when you don’t expect 
them?” 

Mae was as astonished as Mary but at 
least she did something about it. She quick- 
ly found the seat and gave that locality a 
very thorough and loud sniffing. When she 
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finished she came back with a guilty look 
in her eyes. I felt qualms of pity come over 
me. Here were two amateurs competing with 
the most marvelous game bird created. Mary 
equipped with an undersized gun and Mae 
until now never having scented this thunder 
king of the woods. 

There was just enough snow to make 
tracks visible and from the marks we found 
there were plenty of birds around. Mae pro- 
ceeded cautiously, never getting very far 
ahead and not quartering too far to the right 
or left. As scents became more numerous, 
however, she forgot the lesson just received 
and pushed out boldly. It was all bound to 
happen again and it did just as we reached 
the crown of the hill. A hot trail sent Mae 
over to the right of Mary. For a second Mae 
hesitated, perhaps remembering with doubt 
the thunder cloud that rose so quickly be- 
fore. That stop was enough to send the bird 
up. He flushed out from in front of a small 
evergreen and flew toward Mary rather than 
away from her. As he rose he found a shel- 
tering group of birch trees, a broken limb 
obstructing his straight line of flight but 
with increasing speed he tilted his fan-like 
tail and he veered abruptly to the left. Per- 
haps that quick movement saved him for 
Mary fired at just that moment. The turn 
took him behind a tall pine and we heard 
the whirl of his wings die out in the dis- 
tance. 

With purely feminine maliciousness Mary 
turned and glared. 

“Well, why didn’t you shoot?” she asked, 
“you’re supposed to know all about this 
grouse bird.” 

I explained gently and firmly that the 
shot was hers, not mine, that Mae was too 
far ahead for grouse and if they continued 
to play around with this king of the woods 
as they had just done that we would prob- 
ably go home empty-handed. 

Mary immediately protected herself with 
the statement that after all she was merely 
being taught how to shoot grouse and if I 
didn’t show her how pretty soon she was 
going home. 

We patched up our differences as we 
descended into the next valley. A beautiful 
grove of white birch stretched out before 
us, rather sparse as we entered but heavier 
up ahead. Spotted here and there were 
clumps of Rhododendron. We spread out a 
bit and soon Mary was lost to view on my 
right with Mae working near her. The 
Rhododendron got thicker and soon it was 
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necessary to walk around heavy growths to 
get through. 

“How are you getting along?” I called to 
Mary. 

“These bushes are pretty thick,” she an- 
swered, “I think I'll keep to the outside and 
up on the hill.” 

“That’s not the thing to do,” I answered 
abruptly, “come down here and _ walk 
through.” 

“No thank you,” 
and that was that. 

As 1 continued the growth of Rhododen- 
dron got heavier and soon was as thick be- 
hind as before me. To make matters worse 
when I called softly to Mary, her voice 
seemed to come from my left. I know now it 
was an echo but at the time it merely served 
to confuse me. A grouse flushed up ahead 
and flew down the valley. The whirling beat 
of its wings grew softer as it disappeared. 
Fortunately Mary did not see or hear it, 
at least she didn’t remark about it. 

Continuing to force my way ahead, it 
soon became obvious that I was in some- 
thing entirely unanticipated. The Rhododen- 
dron were now intertwined and formed a 
solid net of twisted foliage. The tip of the 
growth was far above my head and the 
mass of wriggling shoots extended down to 
my feet. Going back was out of the ques- 
tion as the bushes seemed to grow together 
immediately where I had broken through. 
To make matters worse the ground was be- 
coming soggy and by all the rules of the 
game somewhere ahead was a swamp. A 
helpless feeling came over me. I was only a 
few hundred yards from open ground but 
my chances of picking the right direction 
was one in a hundred. To prevent an acci- 
dent I removed the shells from my gun. 

“Are you in this mess?” I called to Mary. 

Her voice seemed to come from both my 
right and left. 

“No, darling, I’m in the clear but you’re 
making an awful lot of noise if you intend 
to shoot grouse,” she answered too sweetly. 

I replied under my breath as I kicked my 
way through one clump into another. The 
leaves overhead were solid but compara- 
tively sparse lower down. Off to the right 
a fallen tree offered a small clearing and 
upon reaching it I discovered a run al- 
though the opening was only a foot or so 
above the ground. It was more of a tun- 


Mary answered firmly, 
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nel under a mesh of vines and shoots but 
the ground was smooth and dry and seemed 
to point up-hill. One last look around con- 
vinced me that it was the only way so I 
got down on my belly and crawled. As I 
got along Mary’s calls of encouragement be- 
came clearer. 

“You’re doing very nicely, darling,’ she 
cried, “we just saw a beautiful buck come 
out ahead of you and there goes two does 
and a spike buck. This is really a treat.” 

I was soaked with perspiration. The per- 
sistency with which my hat was knocked 
off annoyed me. I knew I had to gather con- 
siderable verbal ammunition to counter the 
oral barrage that was coming when I finally 
got out. 

As I paused to rest a slight movement to 
the right attracted my attention. There bare- 
ly twenty feet ahead sat the largest grouse 
I had ever laid eyes on. For several min- 
utes he sat rigid and silent, his neck elon- 
gated, his head turned to one side. To see 
him was to believe the law of preservation 
for he was an exact replica of the branch 
on which he sat. 

A slight movement on my part startled 
him and with amazing speed he thundered 
from the earth as though shot from a gun. 
He traveled straight up, through impene- 
trable vines and leveled off in the direction 
I was going. 

The weak pop of a .410 and the scamper 
of Mae through the brush confirmed my 


(Continued on page 30) 
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ELECTRIC FENCING AS A DEER 
CONTROL AGENCY 


By RICHARD GERSTELL 


HE past three years have witnessed another phenomenal 

spread of a new use of electricity, namely, the electrical 
charging of wires as a means of controlling the movements of 
living animals. 

“Electric fencing,” as the practice is called, is now being used 
on thousands of American farms to confine domestic stock of 
certain species in given areas, or to prevent their entry upon others. 
It serves many of the purposes to which the common wire, or 
wooden, fence is put, but is especially convenient where tem- 
porary, or movable fencing is required. 

Having superficially investigated the use of the electric fence for 
the control of domestic cattle, the Game Commission, through its 
Division of Game Research and Distribution, undertook in the 
Spring of 1937 to determine the feasibility of employing the prin- 
ciple to help control the heavy property damage being suffered by 
thousands of Pennsylvania farmers, whose agricultural crops are 
being constantly destroyed by the feeding activities of an excessive 
population of whitetail deer. 

To date it has been impossible to complete all of the experiments 
proposed in connection with the use of electric fencing in the con- 
trol of wildlife species. Thus, this article represents merely a brief 
preliminary report on the work so far undertaken. It is presented 
in the form of an answer to the numerous inquiries received by the 


Commission concerning the possibility of using the electric fence 
as a deer control agency. 

First of all, a few words in explanation of the functional prin- 
ciple employed in the device may not be amiss. The electric fence 
operates briefly and roughly as follows: From a given supply 
source, an electric current of low voltage is fed both into wires in- 
sulated from the ground and into the earth. Any living animal 
simultaneously coming in contact with the charged wires and the 
ground both “shorts” and “grounds” the established circuit. The 
passage of current through the living body during the disruption 
of the circuit results in an electric shock. This process may be 
readily visualized through a study of the diagram presented here- 
with. Apparently to avoid shocking, certain animals will stead- 
fastly refrain from coming in contact with wires which they have 
come through experience to associate with the sensation of being 
shocked. Thus, the charged wires are erected along lines beyond 
which it is desired not to have the animals pass. 

There are on the market today several dozen different devices 
employing the principle just discussed for the specific purpose of 
charging wires electrically in order to control the movements of 
living animals, particularly domesticated farm stock. The writer 
will for obvious reasons not attempt a discussion of the relative 
merits of the various control units offered for sale by different 
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OPERATING PRINCIPLE EMPLOYED 


IN ELECTRIC FENCING 


AN ELECTRIC CIRCUIT IS ESTABLISHED THROUGH GROUND AND WIRES (FIGURE - 1) - 


ANIMALS STANDING ON THE GROUND AND TOUCHING THE FENCE BOTH 


“GROUND” 


AND “SHORT” THE CIRCUIT (FIGURE 2) AND ARE SHOCKED BY THE PASSAGE OF 


THE CURRENT THROUGH THEIR BODIES 
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Fig. 1. Standard “Deer-Proof” Fence, 
eight feet in height. 


commercial houses. The statements herein contained relate to 
results obtained from the use of two battery-operated control units 
of two different types originally supplied the Commission on a 
trial basis by the Prime Manufacturing Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


These machines are operated by means of a storage battery, a 
so-called “hot-shot” battery, or by four one-and-one-half-volt dry 
cells. They are so designed as to send into the insulated fencing 
wire and into the ground, for a fraction of a second, approximately 
forty times each minute, a six-volt electric current. Among the ad- 
vantages offered by this type of machine are a saving in operating 
costs, an intermittent current which lessens the danger of “freez- 
ing” to the wire, and a low voltage least likely to be unwantonly 
increased to unusually dangerous proportions. 


The effect of the machines was first tried on a number of ex- 
perimental deer being held at one of the State Game Farms. The 
shock produced. by the units was found without exception to be 
most “distasteful” as the animals exhibited strong reflex activities. 
They jumped high in the air and ran off as soon as the current 
entered their bodies, and once shocked, 





Fig. 2. Electric Fence Control Unit, 
showing method of stringing wire. 


over three feet from the ground (Figure 2). They were strung on 
porcelain insulators at first, but because of breakage, it was later 
found best to employ cut pieces of discarded automobile inner- 
tubes for insulating purposes. The wires were run through these 
and were then nailed to wooden posts or trees. 


Fence strung in the manner just mentioned quite likely proves 
effective because it takes into consideration two common traits of 
the whitetail deer, first, their extreme curiosity, evidenced by their 
general tendency to smell any new, inanimate article with which 
they are confronted, and secondly, their usual habit when undis- 
turbed of crawling under, rather than jumping over, objects twenty 
to thirty inches above the ground. Of more than seventy wild deer 
actually observed in contact with the experimental fencing, roughly 
ninety-five percent of them were shocked in the act of “smelling” 
the wire and the remainder in attempting to crawl under it. 


Trial tests lasting from two or three days in length to periods 
of as much as three weeks’ duration were made on approximately 
ten different areas where excessive property damage was being 
wrought by deer feeding on cultivated crops. A careful check was 

made of the results obtained from each 





they could not again be enticed into 
the vicinity of the wire, though prior 
to shocking they evidenced appreciable 
curiosity concerning it. Numerous ob- 
servations seemed to indicate that 
through the long hairs of the winter 
coat and through the still longer tail 
hairs, the current probably did not 
pass into the animals’ bodies as no 
reflex action whatsoever was noted. 
Through the shorter hairs of the sum- 





The article printed herewith represents merely 
a preliminary report on certain experiments con- 
ducted to date. At least until more detailed in- 
formation is available, and until the electric fenc- 
ing principle is developed to a point where its 
present dangers are greatly reduced, the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission does not recommend its 
general use as a deer control agency. 


experiment and their tabulation indi- 
cates that the control units were bet- 
ter than 90% efficient in preventing 
live deer from entering upon the 
fenced plots. The several instances 
where tracks indicated that deer had 
gained entry to the protected areas 
appeared most likely to have been the 
result of faulty wire stringing rather 
than failure of the equipment to func- 
tion as intended. 








mer coat as well as those about the 

face and legs, a reduced current appeared to enter the body, re- 
sulting in a reflex of medium violence. Through the moist, bare 
nasal area, the full force of the current apparently penetrated, as 
extreme reflex activity was invariably evidenced when the animals 
touched their noses to the wire, or placed them in close proximity 
thereto. Hardened antlers were found to act as non-conductors, 
but those in the “velvet” served as good electric carriers. 

The effectiveness of the control units was next tested by using 
them in various places in attempting to prevent deer from entering 
cultivated fields and studying carefully the results obtained there- 
from. The first few trials were not particularly successful because 
considerable experimentation had to be carried out before suitable 
heights for placing the wire could be determined. 

It was finally found that if two strands of fencing were used the 
best results were obtained as far as deer are concerned. These 
were of smooth, galvanized No. 9 iron wire. The lower one was 
placed approximately twenty-two inches above the level of the 
ground and the higher one roughly fifteen inches above it, or just 


Observations made during the tests 
would seem to indicate that each deer must “learn to respect the 
electric fences through personal experience.” In several instances, 
groups of deer were seen to approach the experimental plots. Sooner 
or later, one of the animals “smelled” the fence, was shocked, and 
disappeared into the woods followed by other members of the 
group. Usually, however, the “non-shocked” individuals returned 
shortly, only to “succumb” one by one to their curiosity. 

It was significant to note also that the animals seem “to remem- 
ber their experiences” with electric fencing for a period some- 
times lasting as long as three weeks. In the last two instances, 
deer were seen to approach close to, but carefully refrain from 
coming in actual contact with wires which had been charged some 
twenty days before, but to which no control unit was at the time 
connected. 

Several experiments were conducted in an attempt to find out 
whether the electric principle could be used to control the move- 
ments of black bears, which at times are the cause of appreciable 

(Continued on page 32) 
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one cared. He was simply a little shivering, wandering waif, 
upon the vast world of dogly possibilities, without a home, without 
a master, without a friend, and as forlorn a beast, as dismal of 
countenance, and as desolate to look upon as ever stood up in so 
much tattered dog skin. He was a big-eared, loose-jointed, shamble- 
gaited hound puppy; neither more nor less, and lean, lank, and 
lubberly, with a backbone upstanding, sharp as the teeth of a 
cross-saw, every rib of his slab sides countable with absolute ac- 
curacy, and every joint of his slouching tail as clearly marked as 
the knots in a rope. His color was of a dingy soot variety, with a 
mottled ring round his neck, and here and there along his sides it 
seemed as though a dash of dirty buttermilk had adhered to his 
rough-haired hide to break the monotony of his gloomy hue. 

He was probably 10 months or a year old, but not more, and he 
looked as one who had battled with every adverse element of life, 
from puppyhood to doghood. When we first saw him a stout string 
dangled from his tail and told a tale of where once rattled a festive 
tin can, the frightful jangle whereof, no doubt, first drove him to 
desperation, thence to distraction and exile. 

He was “nobody’s darling,” and he seemed to know it and to 
express it by his conciliatory manner and modest mien, so exag- 
gerated as to make him appear as an emaciated apology for being 
alive at all, with a solemn promise never again to be guilty of a 
like offense and with a plea for pity as plainly written upon his 
meek face as the tawny spots above his eyes. Nevertheless, the 
horses kicked him, the old hounds snubbed him, and the young 
ones snapped him and made his life miserable. But somehow he 
rustled a living, such as it was; at any rate, he lived, and more 
than that, never a horn tooted for a start for a fox chase without 
“The Stranger” (that’s what we had got to calling him) would 
materialize and be on hand with military punctuality. Sometimes 
he would seem almost to rise out of the earth on the spot; at others 
he would flit into the pack, like a shadow out of the moonlit woods 
on the roadside, and then again we might not note his presence 
until the meet had been reached and we were ranging the hills for 
a strike. 

But let us pause just here to remark that there is small similarity 
between the fox chase of the South and that of the old countries 
where the red fox furnishes the sport and runs by daylight, with 
the pack close followed by the hunters. Here the chase is invar- 
iably by night, and the gray fox is the game. He is equally as 
cunning and as full of tricks, but neither as swift nor as wide of 
range as his red brother of the older States. Hence it is that the 
far-roving, patient, true-trailing “strike” dog is of more value, 
though perhaps slower, than the hot-nosed pacemaker, the red 
fox ‘hound, that must perforce run from the jump or not at all; 
for if you give a red fox a 30-minute trail start you have a race 
on hand that will last you till long after the “cows come home” 
and lose you a brush into the bargain; and the ranging grounds 
here are not like the old countries either; and you have no need 


a. where he hailed, no one knew; and whither he went, no 


of the thoroughbred, cross-country flyer, to clear five barred 
fences and brooks and ditches, etc. 

That would not work in a wire fence country anyhow, even 
though the ground would otherwise permit. What you want is a 
steady steed, free-going and sure-footed, and, above all, a good 
hill climber—many a mule answers the purpose—and then you 
want in your pack a few absolutely reliable hounds who will open 
on nothing but a fox. The rest may be good, bad, or indifferently 
trained, fast or slow, it matters little, just so they are game to 
run when the chase is going and are true hounds. But you want 
nothing in the pack but hounds. The smartest cur or terrior will 
spoil the chase, and the smarter he is the sooner he’ll do it; and 
that’s about the right equipment for a fox chase in the South, 
with which, if you once get your trail straight and fairly going, 
you will rarely fail to get your brush at the end, the length of 
the race depending on the speed of the hounds. 

But to return to “the Stranger.” We had said that he was al- 
ways on hand. We had all somehow come to recognize his right 
to be along, a sort of “skeleton in the closet” appendage to the 
pack, but his object in going was hardly so clear, for he seemed 
not to have the slightest notion of the object of the expedition, 
and nobody had ever heard him give tongue, except when stepped 
on or kicked by a horse. However, we paid little attention to him 
usually; indeed, none more than to know that he was always 
there. But several had remarked that when the chase was once 
fairly up “the Stranger” was seldom seen about the horses, but 
his dingy color easily escaped notice in the dark. And another 
thing that we happened to remember afterwards, and that was 
that whether the chase turned out to be short or long, two hours 
or six, whenever the fox was caught, whoever was first to reach 
the spot was sure to find “the Stranger” there. 


As the season progressed it was noted that “the Stranger” was 
improving, i. e., from some mysterious source he had taken on a 
little flesh and a little courage, and had begun to round up and 
to fill out, that his framework was fine, his ears long, pendu- 
lous, and beautifully hung, his muzzle excellent, and his eyes big, 
brown, and honest, and his color clearing up into fine shades of 
indigo blue and chocolate tan; but that cowed, whipped-out, 
humble look still marked him as a sneak and a skulker, the im- 
press of a multitude of snaps, snarls, and thrashings, and he still 
slunk along in the rear or hung on the flank of the pack, or, like 
a shame-faced shadow, stole stealthily through the outskirts of 
the hunt. 

Well, one fine night in November, when the moon rode high, 
we had assembled at the haunt of an old dog fox, about 9 miles 
distant in the foothills. We had ridden rapidly, deeming it well 
to wear the wiry edge off the young hounds and steady the old 
ones down with a good gallop before turning in for the night's 
work. We expected nothing less than a “night’s work,” for this 
old fox in question had never failed to show up in gallant style, 
and for several seasons he had tantalized the best packs in the 
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country with his unfailing certainty to chal- 
lenge all comers with a good race and the 
equal certainty and facility with which he 
never failed to shed his pursuers, send them 
to a cold trail, and then to a dead loss when- 
ever he grew worried with the entertainment. 
He was called the “beater,” in later years 
“the old beater,” and he had earned the title. 
Some of the Negroes of the neighborhood 
had grown superstitious of him. They said 
that he was not a fox at all, that they had 
seen him, and that he was a kind of a cross 
between a big bat and a wildcat, that he was 
winged and web-footed, and that he would 
run till he got tired and then rise and fly 
to the mountains and rest, then come down 
and run again, and so on. But we knew bet- 
ter, for he had been seen too often. He was 
just simply an old, seasoned “beater,” and a 
good one, too, and had given more horses the 
thumps, more dogs hard fits, and more men 
the headache, and had inspired more scold- 
ings and sermons upon the subject of break- 
ing the Sabbath day by running a fox chase 
past the meridian of Saturday night into 
Sunday morning than all the other foxes in 
our congressional district. But here we were, 
all dismounted, waiting to breathe the horses 
and give the hounds a little time to shake 
their ears and lap some water from the 
mountain branch that brawled near by. Some 
of us were eating a light lunch or chewing 
an apple, or tightening a girth, or chatting 
over the plans of the night, or looking at a 
new dog, when one of the party, who stood 
away some paces, said: “Hush; I hear a 
horn,” pointing his finger out toward the 
shadowy mountain slope to the west. We all 
listened; then another remarked: “That’s 
not a horn; it’s a hound; and he has a 
mighty mouth on him.” “Whose could it be?” 
said another; “ours are all here, unless,” he 
added, reflectively, “it is ‘the Stranger’.” 
“Let us see about that,” said another, and a 
little tattoo was tooted ona horn that brought 
the whole band up in a caper of wagging 
tails and flapping ears, and they were called 
off by name—Trump and Trooper, Bell and 
Bugler, Rush and Ringwood, Comet and Fly, 
Game and Gypsy, and all the gang present, 
impatient, and eager, except “the Stranger,” 
on whom no one spent a thought. 

By this time the running hound, to whom 
we had been listening, had described a circle 
on the bench of the mountain above us and 
was now coming straight as a railroad right 
down on us. It was a splendid voice that 
came rolling down the slopes. Sweet as a 
flute, clear as a clarion, bold as a bugle, and 
steady as a church bell, it poured its sym- 
phonous tide like a rolling river, through the 
wide spreading valley, inundating the sleep- 
ing earth with its mighty volume of mellow 
music. At a signal each of us gathered as 
many hounds as we could hold onto and we 
started a runner to the crossing to see the 
chase and who was the chaser, etc. In a 
jiffy we heard the hoofs of his bald-faced 
pony clattering back, and as he came he 
yelled out: “Turn ’em loose; turn ’em loose, 
every one, for I'll be blankety blank blanked 
if it ain’t the old beater himself, and ‘the 
Stranger’s’ hotfoot right in his wake, lickety 
brindle, and making him hump for his life, 
not 50 yards behind him.” 

Tn less time than it takes to tell it the en- 
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tire pack, released, was thundering on the 
trail. We knew exactly where the chase 
would lead and how he would swing a cir- 
cuit of some 7 miles in circumference, and 
just where he would cross the stream that 
drained the valley, and the precise spot 
where he would jump the road on his way 
back to the mountain. A sharp gallop of 10 
minutes brought us to the place. We halted 
to listen. For 20 minutes all was silent. Then 
a low, dim buzz of sound from the distant 
foothills of a parallel range of mountains 
that marked the eastern horizon came faint- 
ly sobbing on the night wind. Then it rose 
and freshened and died down and swelled 
forth as the pack topped the ridges and 
sank into the intervening valleys. Then, 
stronger and stronger it grew, and louder 
and louder it rose, into a_ well-sustained 
stream of sound, melodious, magnificent, and 
mighty, without a halt or hitch, the loss of 
a note or the drop of a stitch, and coming 
straight as a rifle shot to the spot where we 
silently sat on our horses. “Well, the ‘old 
beater’ is doing the square thing tonight,” 
muttered a low voice. “Hush,” said another; 
“here he comes.” A soft swish through the 
bushes, a low ha-hah-hah, a gray flash across 
the moonlit road, a gray streak vanishing 
in the gloom of the woods, and we knew 
that the fox had passed. And then came the 
pack; a forest of tails feathering the moon- 
shine, a mottled mass of long-eared, sinuous, 
rushing hounds, all in full cry, not a hun- 
dred yards in the rear, bellowing forth a 
cataract of music so thunderous as to rock 
the earth itself and shatter the acorns from 
the trees hard by. But what was the matter 
with “the Stranger?” We could all see that 
he was leading by a good dozen lengths, but 
he was running mute, dumb as an oyster. 
Well, all old fox hunters know how that 
was. It often happens with a timid dog in a 
hostile pack. The poor fellow was just afraid 
of the other dogs; afraid that it might be 
wrong, and that they would resent it if he 
gave tongue; but, bless your heart, gentle 
reader, when we stood up in our stirrups 
and gave him the old yell and halloed “Hur- 
rah for ‘the Stranger’!” he came out most 
bravely, and thence to the end the music 
rang perfect. His vast voice rose above and 
dominated all. It filled every crack and chink 
and crevice, and made the music sound as 
solid as a storm. He led the orchestra as he 
led the pack. 


But the “old beater’ was not done yet. In 
fact, he thought that he had just fairly be- 
gun. He swept another shorter circle 
through the valley and yet another, still 
shorter. However, “the Stranger” was a new 
feature of the chase that he had not calcu- 
lated on, for he set him a faster pace and 
“the Stranger” crowded him closer and clos- 
er all the time. He could find no leisure on 
his doubles in which to rest. If he halted 
a moment for a little breath, “the Strang- 
er” would be right on to him the next, with 
all the pack at his heels. They lost no time 
now, with “the Stranger” leading, and the 
last time we saw the “beater” cross the road 
on his way to the mountains his plume was 
on the drag; he looked worried, and his 
“hah-hah-hah” was coming short and labored 
from his heaving flank. Then he began to 
corkscrew his way up into hills and cliffs. 


Then fell a hush, save now and then a 
whimper from some discouraged hound or 
a low howl that made us all sad. “Well,” 
said one, “I guess the ‘old beater’ has about 
got tired of the fun and is getting ready 
to turn out the lights and ring down the cur- 
tain.” “Yes,” replied another, “that’s where 
they always lose him; we may as well blow 
out and quit; but we have had a fine run all 
the same,” and he had raised his horn to 
his lips to blow when, like the peal of a 
trumpet, “the Stranger’s splendid voice came 
rolling down the hillside in full cry and hot 
pursuit, followed in a few minutes by all 
the rest of the pack, and a little later the 
tired fox, with drooping tail and hot and 
rapid hah-hah-hah, bounded across the road 
through a break of brush, with the hounds 
running free and fast not 50 feet in the 
rear. He ducked and dodged and doubled 
through the thickest of the thickets he could 
find, but the eager hounds swarmed through 
en masse, and right onto him, and he ha¢ 
not a moment in which to recover his wind. 
Then he made a bold dash for the cliffs 
again; but the woods were open, the running 
free, and “the Stranger” was too warm for 
him, and presently we heard him squall, then 
a confusion of squalls and growls, and when 
we rode up to the spot the “old beater,” 
the wizard of the woods, lay lifeless among 
his enemies, and that’s the end of the nar- 
rative. 

However, it might not be out of place to 
tell the secret of the “old beater’s” former 
successes in evading the dogs whenever he 
got ready to quit the race. It was dead easy, 
and the old scamp had really come to enjoy 
the sport. A “’possum” hunter, who came 
clambering down the cliffs to the spot where 
we stood about the dead fox, told us about 
it. 


He said that when the hounds first came 
out of the valley and over the bench of the 
mountain he was standing near the brink of 
the ledge, where a long cliff or column of 
almost solid rock extended upon either side 
of him some four or five hundred yards. 
When he heard the hounds come up the 
bench he stepped back behind the brush and 
watched the whole proceeding; presently, 
“clipity, clipity, clip” came the fox and 
darted through a small thicket, disappear- 
ing over the brink of the cliff. Next came 
“the Stranger,” belting it hard, and not a 
hundred yards behind the balance of the 
pack. “The Stranger” dashed straight on by, 
some 50 yards, then whirled, and circling a 
couple of times thrust his way through the 
small thicket at the brow of the cliff and 
howled. Then he heard the noise of a scram- 
ble and a scrape, and heavy thud at the bot- 
tom of the cliff, some 40 feet below, and then 
“the Stranger’s” voice in full cry, running 
again, straight for the valley. Upon examina- 
tion he found that an ash tree grew from 
within 10 feet of the bottom of the ledge 
to the top, and leaning near the summit, 
within 3 feet. When the fox had disappeared 
over the bluff he had simply jumped upon 
this leaning tree and ran down it. It was an 
easy trick for a fox, but a most hazardous 
feat for a dog to attempt, but “the Strang- 
er” did it gamely, and though it bunged and 
bruised him and cost him a broken rib, it 

(Continued on page 31) 
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HIS paper deals with the silvicultural aspects of forest prac- 

tices affecting wildlife. There is no intention to convey the 
impression that such forest practices should be carried out on all 
forest lands. The objects and desires of the owner plus returns to 
him pecuniary or otherwise must always be considered. Any at- 
tempt to state whether or not forest lands in any particular owner- 
ship class should be managed primarily or even partially so as to 
benefit wildlife is considered a very definite problem in itself and 
beyond the limits of this paper. 

The wildlife in the Allegheny region which is of most pressing 
concern to the forester is that portion which is made up of game 
species: namely, turkey and grouse among the birds and deer, bear, 
snowshoe rabbit and gray squirrel among the mammals. It is true 
that the quail, pheasant and cottontail are affected to some extent 
by forest practices but they are primarily farm game. The problem 
of game species is more pressing than that of other wildlife because 
of the greater economic demand made upon them. Also sportsmen 
are better organized than esthetic nature lovers and are more 
vociferous in their demands. Other wildlife is of extreme impor- 
tance from both the biological and the recreational standpoints and 
this fact is recognized. However, any manipulation of the forest 
cover which creates a more favorable environment for game species 
also is generally favorable for all wildlife. The same basic ecological 
factors govern the abundance of all. 


Food and Cover Are Needed 


Foresters are concerned primarily with the food and cover phases 
of wildlife management. Although a considerable body of informa- 
tion has been built up on silvicultural methods which will give the 
greatest possible yield of forest products, there is a scarcity in the 
literature on forest practices which will improve conditions for 
wildlife. Indications are that many of the practices when built up 
will be local and not regional in their application. 

As a Starting point, it can be recognized that a closed, mature 
forest is of low value for wildlife, especially as a source of food. 
Furthermore the open, brushy forest interspersed with grassy areas 
is generally recognized as ideal wildlife cover. The biological axiom 
of wildlife as a phenomenon of edges is universally accepted. In 
any manipulation of forest cover seeking to improve environment 
for wildlife this edge-effect must be recognized. This means that 
overly large contiguous areas of uniform character are to be 
avoided. 

Kind of Forest Is Important 


In general for purposes of wildlife management a sharp cleavage 
is found between coniferous and hardwood forests. The coniferous 
forest, at least in its younger stages, offers excellent cover. Grouse, 
for example, find low hanging hemlock boughs much to their lik- 
ing. Coniferous forests may also yield browse and their seeds make 
food for squirrels and many birds. 

So far as the author has been able to find out, there is no cutting 
method as yet accepted as the best for wildlife in coniferous for- 
ests. Any method to be acceptable must yield or produce food and 
cover. In addition the silvical characteristics of the tree species 
must be taken into consideration. Wildlife authors have expressed 
their belief that cutting in small areas scattered over a forest is 
favorable to wildlife as avoiding sweeping disturbance of existing 
conditions and providing widespread openings, young growth and 
interspersion. It would seem, therefore, that the selection method, 
especially the group selection or clearcutting in groups might be 
employed. When clearcutting in groups is followed, overly small 
isolated groups of clearcutting should be avoided in regions heavily 
populated with deer lest all of the reproduction be killed. It should 
be noted, however, that neither are extensive clearcut areas desir- 
able from the wildlife standpoint. 

The hardwood forest has the advantage of sprout growth. Fol- 
lowing a cutting there is usually an abundance of sprouts available 
the following year, which is of especial significance as far as deer 
are concerned. Hardwoods do not function as efficiently for cover 
as do conifers, especially during the winter. They do, however, fur- 
nish excellent feed, such as browse for deer, buds for grouse and 
mast for both mammals and birds. The best method of handling 
hardwood stands silviculturally is not settled. Here again it would 
seem that the selection method or clearcutting or some modifica- 
tion of either should serve the purpose. A consistent thinning pro- 
gram is of great value in that the new sprouts keep a portion of 
the canopy close to the ground where it is needed for wildlife. 
When reproduction cuttings and thinnings are carried out in the 
hardwood types the same care should be exercised as with conifers 


and not make the cutting area too large or too small. The proper 
size of cutting area cannot be stated definitely as it is a local 
problem. 

Management Practices Differ 


There are a number of other pdints which should not be over- 
looked. A forester handling an area primarily for wildlife will have 
to evaluate trees and shrubs on the basis of food and cover pro- 
duced, and species favored will often be radically different from 
those favored in sawlog forestry. For example, a stand should be 
managed so as to preserve or produce large crowned, nut-produc- 
ing trees since such trees are valuable both for food and as den 
trees. Small cleared areas in sod are highly desirable. Such areas 
afford dusting places for birds and playgrounds for such animals 
as deer. Deer like to vary their diet with herbs when they can get 
them and the seeds, greens and insects produced are attractive to 
many birds. 

How to bring in these grassy areas consistently is not definitely 
known. In parts of the South, according to Stoddard, controlled 
burning will maintain a sod cover once it is established, but it is 
not particularly effective in inducing a change from brush to sod. 
Whether or not controlled burning is desirable in the Allegheny 
region is open to question. The general opinion among foresters is 
that the dangers incident to this practice more than offset possible 
advantages. Conklin believes excessive burning to be responsible, 
at least in part, for a lower game population in the anthracite re- 
gion than that found in other comparable regions within Pennsyl- 
vania. Research may show that controlled burning has a place in 
the silviculture for wildlife in this region but until the value of con- 
trolled burning is definitely established such practice is not to be 
recommended. 

In the meantime it is up to the foresters to devise or adopt 
methods which are compatible with present ideas of good forestry 
practice. The mechanical brush-cutter described by Stoddard in the 
July, 1937, issue of “The Journal of Wildlife Management” seems 
to offer considerable possibilities. This implement would be used 
only where wildlife is the primary object of management in the 
forest, and then could be used only under limited conditions. One 
of the principal values of this brush-cutter is that it points to a 
new avenue of approach for this country. 


Other Problems Face Foresters 


The above discussion has dealt with silvicultural practices in the 
forest. Recognition must be given to the important role of the farm 
woodlot and fence row as they affect wildlife. This phase received 
earlier attention and has progressed further than management of 
the forest for wildlife, and the present problems in this field are 
concerned more with methods of propagation as far as the forester 
is concerned. Problems in propagation are included in a discussion 
on research needed which follows. 

The forester’s principal contribution to wildlife research should 
be studies of the plants most used by wildlife of all kinds for food 
and shelter. One point which needs clarification is propagation of 
shrubs valuable to wildlife. Some of these shrubs seem to possess 
refractory seeds, that is difficult to germinate. How should these 
seeds be handled in order to induce better germination? What is 
the best nursery practice? What is the best planting practice? Is 
vegetative reproduction practicable? What definite information is 
there on how long they hold their fruit? What is the nutritive value 
of the fruit? 

More specific information is needed on trees and shrubs browsed 
by deer. What is the sprouting capacity of the trees involved? Dur- 
ing what season are they used? That is, are they taken only during 
the summer or are they used during the critical winter period? 
What is the ability of the various species to recover from brows- 
ing? What is the nutritive value of the different species? Are they 
merely cream puffs or are they meat and potatoes? 

How heavily should thinnings and reproduction cuttings be 
made? Is a sprout grown under shade more palatable and of greater 
nutritive value than one growing under relatively open conditions? 
A mixture of conifers in a hardwood stand is desirable. How should 
such a mixture be made and in what proportion? A more definite 
knowledge of the ecological position of both species and types is 
needed. 

The answers to at least some of these auestions are already 
known but the information has not been made generally available. 
It would seem that a policy of earlier publication of pertinent find- 
ings, possibly much of it in the form of notes, would end consid- 
erable duplication of effort and enable the art of forest manage- 
ment for wildlife to advance more rapidly. 
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Young Ruffed Grouse. At ten feet the Bird ix Indistinguishable. 


OES your hunting end when the last speck of residue has } 
:) been carefully stroked from the gun barrels and the faithful 
arm affectionately put away? 

Modern conservation practices have proved that if we want 
better hunting we should kill less game. Projected still further, it 
might be said that it’s possible to hunt out of season without a 
gun and still get a big kick out of it. No, not with a camera (al- 
though the camera is a handy side-arm), but equipped solely with 
your eyes, and experience in woodcraft. So don’t let the closed 
season or the fact that old Betsy has been stowed away keep you 
from going afield. 


If you’re one of those “outdoorsmen” who has been hibernating 
all winter, then spring is a great time to get out to do a little visual 
shooting and incidentally tone a sluggish circulation. Come with 


me on a sample jaunt; drink deeply of its pleasures and then “do” 
one on your own. Let’s go! 


The aromatic balm of pines and hemlocks mingling with the 
intangible smell of growing things caused me to quicken my step 
and inhale deeply of the spicy air. Now and then, the distilled 
fragrance of flowers was swept through the woodland by a current 
of delightfully warm air, to be supplanted almost immediately by 
the cooler, tonic aroma of the conifers. With a spirit made buoyant 
by the rare May day I swept quietly over the carpet of resilient 
needles avidly drinking in the pageantry of spring. 


As the of the evergreens deepened, I unconsciously 
slackened my pace until I literally crept; silently, almost furtively, 
up to the edge of a sunny glade. There, I suddenly stopped, and 
slipping into a covert of alders awaited for a repetition of the 
petulent whine that had caused my sudden effacement. I knew it 
to be the soft whine of a watchful ruffed grouse mother tending 
her young. Then, I heard it again, low and misleading, apparently 
issuing from the edge of the brushy growth in front of me. And 
sure enough, after a bit of careful maneuvering | managed to get 
a clear view of the entire family sunning itself on a large boulder 
at the margin of the sunlit clearing. The watchful mother who 
dared to rear a family so close to the haunts of man presented a 
striking contrast to the trustful, half-tame grouse of the wilder- 
ness. She was splendid in her wild alertness. 


gloom 


\t the crack of a twig under one of my straining feet, pande- 
monium broke loose. In spite of the fact that the youngsters were 
scarcely two weeks old, they could fly like young bullets. And fly 
they did! For a moment the air was filled with whirring birds 
hurtling in all directions, making for suitable hiding places. During 
this interval the mother fluttered and dragged her wings in a most 
piteous manner. But the old trick was a familiar one so I held my 
ground and carefully peered about. 
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In a few moments my eyes were attracted 
to what appeared to be an over-realistic, 
withered oak leaf. And as I continued my 
scrutiny it. gradually and magically mate- 
rialized into the form of a young grouse. 
(Had I looked up to an overhanging limb a 
scant six-inches above my head, I would 
have discovered another.) In a moment | 
had my camera unlimbered. Locating the 
bird in the finder I slowly advanced toward 
it. At ten inches I stopped! The tiny bit of 
feathered shrapnel, steady as a rock, with 
infinite faith in its protective coloring, never 
stirred a feather nor batted an eye. at the 
click of the one-eyed monster. 

At this stage in the little drama the mother 
was frantic. More than once I involuntarily 
ducked as she roared at my head with the 
speed of a projectile. Between her dazzling 
zooms she anxiously paced a nearby log, 
with feathers so ruffled as to appear twice 
her ordinary size. And she staunchly stood- 
by until I had finished taking the picture 
and had withdrawn to the alder screen. 

A few minutes after my apparent depar- 
ture she strutted to the edge of the under- 
growth and summoned her young with a 
number of low, querulous calls. Almost in- 
stantly they emerged from “impossible” hid- 
ing places; from under leaves no larger than 
themselves, bits of wood, slight depressions 
in the woodland floor and from the base of 
limbs on the nearby trees. It was a wood- 
land adventure that I’ll never forget. 

On another afternoon I crossed the swamp 
bordering the river and found myself in the 
same wood wherein I had surprised the 
grouse family. It was an unseasonably warm 
day and the air was still and heavy. Sud- 
denly, I paused to listen to a weird and 
curious sound that drifted to me through 
the gloomy aisles. By way of familiar com- 
parison it resembled the doleful and monoto- 
nous creaking of a rickety door slowly swing- 
ing on rusty hinges. There was no wind, and 
so far as I knew there was no building in 
the vicinity, old or otherwise. But the sin- 
gular sound persisted and the mystery deep- 
ened. The short hairs at the base of my 
skull prickled and twitched as my nerves 
sympathetically attuned themselves to the 
shivering quaver. It eminated from no par- 
ticular point, or perhaps, I should say it 
seemed to come from several points. For a 
time I pondered upon this peculiarity and 
then proceeded to execute a plan that I had 
often successfully used when attempting to 
locate nests of ground-nesting birds. 

Slowly and cautiously I started describing 
an ever-widening circle about the spot where 
I stood. When the circle had grown to a 
diameter of approximately fifty yards, I was 
arrested by the astonishing closeness of the 
sound, and then gasped in amazement at the 
sight at my very feet. There in a slight de- 
pression at the base of a giant pine cuddled 
two balls of fluff; the most appealing, win- 
some and attractive bits of bird life that I 
had ever beheld. They were two barred 
owlets. Perched on a low limb just above 
her young was the mother, solemnly blink- 
ing at the intrusion. And even as I looked 
she voiced her disapproval by uttering the 
uncanny, amazingly ventriloquial cry. 


I could think of no satisfactory explana- 
tion as to why the young were on the 
ground, unless they had fallen out of the old 
crow’s nest that I spied far up in the tree. 
At any rate, there they were and I made 
the most of my opportunity. 
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There was still enough light for photogra- 
phy so I picked them up, posed them on a 
gray birch sapling and snapped their picture. 
They offered feeble resistance, snapping their 
diminutive beaks and uttering throaty, chick- 
like peeps. The mother, in the meanwhile, 
flew about nervously, voicing her objections 
with a number of indignant hoots. 

The following coincidental observation 
certainly enhanced the thrill of discovery 
and subsequent photography. In his book 
on “Our Northern and Eastern Birds,” E. A. 
Samuels refutes Audubon’s statement that 
the barred ow! often catches fish. In this 
particular case the mother owl demonstrated 
to my complete satisfaction that the father 
of ornithology was correct. On a number of 
occasions I observed her catching bullheads 
in the shallows of a nearby estuary. One or 
more torn carcasses of fish could always be 
found among the litter surrounding the nest. 

In concluding the story of this little fam- 
ily, I must add that it encountered the same 
fate that befalls so many ground-nesting 
birds. A week after their discovery I re- 
turned for the usual daily observation and 
was shocked to find the fluffy bodies of the 
owlets stretched out on the ground, dead. 
Numerous signs pointed to the murderous 
work of a wandering weasel. 

As I turned to make my way back to the 
neighboring marsh, once again I heard the 
call that had now become a friendly and 
familiar token. I know that it was a caprice 
of my imagination, but it did seem that there 
was a note of grief in the prolonged wail as 
it quavered through the sighing pines. 

Upon my arrival at the swampland, ever- 
changing Nature presented an episode that 
contrasted sharply with the sad tragedy of 
the owls. Perched on the top of a decayed 
log was a sour-countenanced toad. Fat and 
humorously ugly he stolidly held his posi- 
tion while I adjusted the camera under his 
very nose and snapped him in all his ugli- 


ness. Toads, seemingly always well-fed, are 


lazy and this one was no exception. As | 

















chucked it under the chin or scratched its 
warty back he emitted low, distressed grunts, 
but never budged; behaving exactly like any 
fat, sleepy human under similar provocation. 

This brief presentation of Nature as en- 
countered on springtime jaunts is a typical 
cross-section that may be had merely for 
the taking. Get out and help yourself to a 
generous slice; and remember that there’s 
plenty more for a second helping. A dyed in 
the wool hunter may store his gun but he 
never quits hunting. 





MARCH 


Slayer of winter, art thou here again? 

O welcome, thou that bring’st the summer 
nigh! 

The bitter wind makes not thy victory vain, 

Nor will we mock thee for thy faint blue sky. 

Welcome, O March! whose kindly days and 
dry 

Make April ready for the throstle’s song, 

Thou first redresser of the winter’s wrong! 


Yea, welcome March! and though I die ere 
June, 

Yet for the hope of life I give thee praise, 
Striving to swell the burden of the tune 
That even now I hear thy brown birds raise, 
Unmindful of the past or coming days; 
Who sing, “O joy! a new year is begun! 
What happiness to look upon the sun!” 


O, what begetteth all this storm of bliss, 
But Death himself, who, crying solemnly, 
Even from the heart of sweet Forgetfulness, 
Bids us, “Rejoice! lest pleasureless ye die. 
Within a little time must ye go by. 
Stretch forth upon open hands, and, while 
ye live, 
Take all the gifts that Death and Life may 
give.” 
—William Morris. 





Young Barred Owls. 








Top Left—Members of the Dry Fork Camp with Their Deer. — Photo. by J. B. Brendel; Center — Loyalsock 
Valley with Game Farm in Foreground; Right—‘Bob-Tail Shirts” found on the Coudersport pike; Second Row, 
Left to Right, A. Kogleman and W. Santee with a three-legged “Y” buck killed near White Haven.—Allentown 
Morning Call; Mrs. Myrtle Ruch skinning the buck her brother killed near Blakslee, Pa.— Photo. Allentown 
Morning Call; On his first big game hunting trip, Stanley Bosnyak, of Middletown, Pa., brought down this 325 
Ib. black bear; C. O. Emery, Taxidermist, displays a 14-point buck head in velvet. This buck was shot by Dr. 
M. A. Newell of Clintonville.—Butler Eagle Photo; Doctor Colvin and Mr. Samuelson with the 8-point they 
killed with bow and arrow on the Archery Preserve in Sullivan Co.—Photo. Williamsport Grit; Bottom Row, 
Left te Right—NHarvey Snyder, of Allentown, is shown with a 3-point he brought down near White Haven.— 
Photo. Allentown Morning Call; A fine 10-point by Roy Ritter of Limeport, killed on Hickory Run, Clinton Co.; 
Luther Mullen and the Albino deer he killed in Stuarts Hollow, near Shermansdale, Pa. 


Our readers are urged to send in more photographs. We prefer to have the negatives whenever possible as 
we like to send enlargements to our engraver. If you do not care to loan your negatives please send us the best 
possible prints. And always give us full captions regarding the pictures. Some readers fail to do this. 
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One field of Ringnecks being held by the Game Commission for spring release. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORTS OF THE 
1937 GAME KILL 


While the following figures are only pre- 
liminary, and subject to change when more 
complete information becomes available 
through tabulating individual game kill re- 
ports by hunters, records show that 25,009 
legal male deer were taken—213 more than 
the previous highest peak which occurred in 
1931, when 24,796 were taken. 


If the figures change at all they are likely 
to run higher when complete final tabula- 
tions are made. 


The increase in the kill was nothing more 
than the direct result of the tremendous in- 
crease in the herd, coupled with the fact 
that there were more deer hunters in the 
woods this year than last. 


The bear kill also took a big jump, 544 of 
Bruin’s tribe falling during the five-day spe- 
cial season as against 423 during 1936. 

The nice thing about the bear season is 
that officers in the field report a great many 
left over. Deer hunters also reported seeing 
a large number of bears. 


Preliminary figures of the small game sea- 
son also exceeded expectations, although the 
kill of quail and grouse dropped slightly over 
the preceding year, as was generally ex- 
pected. The quail have not yet had an op- 
portunity to recuperate from the severe win- 
ter of 1935-36, and grouse are just starting 
the upward trend of their next cycle. Ac- 
cording to proven records made over a great 
many years, indications are that the kill of 
grouse will steadily increase from now on 
until the downward trend of another cycle 
occurs. 


There was a big jump in the pheasant kill. 
This was anticipated in view of the heavy 
spring stocking program of the Commission, 
but the kill was not expected to be quite so 
staggering. Records show that over 373,000 


pheasants were killed during the past season 
as against 268,000 during 1936, an increase of 
over 100,000. If ever the ringneck pheasant 
proved its worth by relieving the burden of 
shooting on native species, it was last year. 

Almost 600,000 more cottontail rabbits 
were taken than during the previous season, 
almost 2,000,000 having been killed in 1937 
as against 1,339,000 in 1936. In the case of 
squirrels the kill was almost double, 607,- 
500 having been taken during the past sea- 
son as against 374,000 in 1936. 

A two weeks season on snowshoe rabbits 
netted 2,400 of these north country “jacks,” 
the season on which was closed during 1936. 

Wild turkeys also showed an increase, 
4,100 having been killed last season as 
against 3,208 in 1936. Taking everything into 
consideration, the decrease in quail and 
grouse was not alarming. Whereas in 1936 
there were 97,000 ruffed grouse taken last 
year, according to our preliminary figures, 
88,000 were bagged. Likewise, in 1936 42,000 
quail were taken as compared with 32,000 
taken last year. 


Woodcock hunters enjoyed a slightly bet- 
ter season last year than they did the year 
previous, 30,000 having been taken in 1937 
as against 25,000 in 1936. There was also a 
slight increase in ducks and geese, 30,000 
being taken in 1937 as compared with 27,500 
in 1936. 

The Game Commission is well pleased 
with both the preliminary returns of the 
game kill, and with the manner in which 
the hunters behaved in the field. Faced with 
many new laws, it was a little difficult at 
the outset for some of them to understand 
them properly, but notwithstanding this 
handicap a wholesome condition existed 
throughout the entire state. 


PENNSYLVANIA JOINS U. S. D. A. IN 
COOPERATIVE WILDLIFE 
RESEARCH 


Investigations for improving methods of 
managing wildlife on forests and farms and 
other biological studies will be undertaken 
at a new wildlife research unit being estab- 
lished at State College, Pa., by the Penn- 
sylvania State College, the State Game Com- 
mission, and the U. S. Biological Survey. 
A cooperative agreement of the three agen- 
cies for setting up and maintaining the re- 
search unit was recently approved by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace. 


Pennsylvania is the 1lth State to enter 
into a cooperative agreement with the Bio- 
logical Survey for investigating ways and 
means of fitting wildlife resources into land- 
use programs. Forest and farm-game prob- 
lems will receive equal attention at the new 
research unit, as the State’s land area of 
28,692,480 acres is about equally divided be- 
tween forest and woodland tracts and farm 
and urban property. Investigations will cover 
environmental studies, life habits, and the 
relationships of the more important wildlife 
species. Trial management areas will also be 
set up for demonstrating how the informa- 
tion obtained in research may be applied in 
a practical manner. 


Dr. Logan J. Bennett, leader of the Iowa 
research unit at Ames since its establish- 
ment in September 1935, will be transferred 
March 1 to take charge of the new work in 
Pennsylvania. Under his direction the Iowa 
unit has succeeded in working out a num- 
ber of game-management problems and ap- 
plying improved methods within its region. 
Prior to joining the Biological Survey, Dr. 
Bennett was connected with the Civilian 
Conservation Corps as a game technician 
at Winona, Minn., the Iowa Fish and Game 
Commission, and Iowa State College. He 
received his B. S. degree from Central Col- 
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successor at the Iowa Unit is expected to be 
announced soon. 

“As Pennsylvania is well-advanced in wild- 
life conservation, the research unit has a 
fertile field in which to investigate current 
problems of maintaining desirable wildlife 
populations in the face of changing environ- 


mental conditions,” says Dr. W. B. Bell,. 


chief of the Survey’s Division of Wildlife 
Research. He points out that the research 
units established during ‘the past two years 
have been selected as nearly as possible on 
a regional basis in order that the practical 
information obtained may also be applied in 
adjoining States having similar wildlife-man- 
agement problems. The other units are in 


Alabama, Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Oregon, Texas, Utah, and Vir- 
ginia. 

One or more ttrial demonstration areas 


have been set up at each research unit in 
order to work out a complete life history 
and management practice for one or more 
important fur, game, or other wildlife spe- 
cies. Most of these areas are established on 
lands of private owners, who cooperate with 
the research projects, and on State and na- 
tional forests. 

Funds for administering and operating the 
work in Pennsylvania are being provided by 
the State College, the State Game Commis- 
sion, and the Biological Survey. An advisory 
committee consisting of representatives of 
the three cooperating agencies will adminis- 


ter the funds and plan the work. 





APPLICATIONS FOR EGGS— 
DAY OLD CHICKS 


Every spring brings its deluge of inquiries 
concerning pheasant hatching eggs, and day- 
old chicks which are furnished free by the 
Game Commission. 

In order that all of our readers are famil- 
iar with the regulations governing the filing 
of applications, etc., a table of rules is listed 
below. 


1. All applications must be secured from 
and filed with your District Game Pro- 
tector, in duplicate, between January 
first and March first of each year. 

. Applications received after March first 
will be placed on a supplementary ship- 
ping list with no guarantee of delivery. 

3. Applications will be accepted only from 
individuals or authorized representatives 
of Sportsman’s Organizations who will 
be personally engaged in the actual 
propagation work. No eggs or chicks 
will be shipped to individuals or organ- 
izations for distribution to others. 

4. Eggs and chicks are shipped charge col- 
lect, or may be called for at the State 
Farms. 

.Applicants requesting day-old chicks 
must possess adequate brooder and pen 
equipment to care for the number of 
birds applied for. 

6. Report forms are furnished with each 
application blank and must be complete- 
ly filled out and returned to your Dis- 
trict Game Protector prior to March 

first of the following year. 
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7. Applicants failing to return complete re- 
ports of birds raised will not be eligible 
to receive future shipments of hatching 
eggs or day-old chicks from the Game 
Commission. 

8. All birds raised must be liberated in 
cooperation with your District Game 
Protector prior to April first and he 
must be notified, in advance, when and 
where the liberation will take place. Lib- 
erations may be made on game lands 
open to public gunning only. 

9.The Commission does not recommend 

liberation of birds under ten weeks of 

age. 





ADDITIONAL TRACTS OF LAND 
ACCEPTED FOR PURCHASE 


The Commission at a meeting held Janu- 
ary 20, 1938, agreed to purchase the several 
tracts of land below listed, subject, of course, 
to the various owners being able to convey 
satisfactory titles. The tracts accepted total 
1,749.2 acres. 

Lawrence County, Pulaski Township— 
Confirmed their previous action leading to 
the purchase of three connecting farm tracts 
from: 

pe a Sa RE 105 acres 

ae ae ee a 15 acres 

Rufus M. and Olive M. Lutton 66 acres 

Mercer County, Sandy Lake Township— 
Two tracts, adjoining 720.3 acres previously 





Every Tuesday evening at | 
8:30 over WHP Radio Station, | 
Harrisburg, can be heard Ken | 
Thomas, well known sports writ- | 
er and commentator. As Mr. | 
Thomas often has guest speak- | 
ers from both the Fish and 
Game Commissions, it is sug- | 
gested that you tune in on this | 
excellent program. 
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purchased and designated State Game Lands 
No. 130, from: 

PRCT EVAN oo cscensspsinsictasccinsissaied 50.6 acres 

J... A. Wiper’ Metat)nnccninncy 75.6 acres 

Cambria County, Blacklick Township—A 
tract of 102 acres offered by Mrs. Flora D. 
Harkins, adjoining State Game Lands No. 
79, containing 2,059 acres. 

Blair County, Frankstown Township—392 
acres offered by the County Commissioners, 
situated between two sections of other lands 
previously approved for purchase. 

Tioga County, Tioga Township—50 acres 
offered by the County Commissioners, 
bounded on three sides by other lands pre- 
viously approved for purchase. 

Fulton County, Ayre Township—A small 
tract of 2 acres from Thomas Hess, partly 
surrounded by State Game Lands No. 124, 
containing 5,385 acres. 

Bucks County, Haycock Township—Three 
tracts on Haycock Mountain from: 


Henry T. Eisenhart...................00d2 aCPres 
Beniarnin TORE sccciimasccersicdectsansant 336 acres 
Andrew Balbierer ...............::0000 12 acres 


Crawford County, Richmond Township— 
Several marginal farms containing 484 acres, 
offered by Herbert Borrell. 









Bedford County, Monroe Township—A 27 
acre tract offered by S. B. Burket and wife, 
which is practically surrounded by State 
Game Lands No. 97, containing 5,241 acres. 

The Commission made counter-offers for 
three tracts located respectively in Lawrence, 
Erie, and Fulton Counties, and if agreed to 
by the owners purchase contracts will be 
entered into. 

Offers for seven tracts were rejected and 
action postponed for nine others. 

The aggregate areas of State Game Lands, 
distributed through 53 of the 67 counties of 
the State is now 562,321 acres. Approximate- 
ly 37,000 acres additional are under contract 
for purchase, most of which has been sur- 
veyed.and the titles examined. Titles are 
being conveyed to the Commonwealth as 
rapidly as defects revealed by examinations 
are corrected. 





KYW powerful radio station at Philadel- 
phia has kindly offered to broadcast all news 
of interest to sportsmen beginning the lat- 
ter part of February. 

Clubs interested in announcing outdoor 
gatherings, trap and skeet shoots, field trials, 
etc., are urged to use this service. The sta- 
tion will also be glad to conduct a ques- 
tion and answer department. 

Send all announcements either to Joe 
Byrne, Sports Commentator, KYW, Phila- 
delphia, or to the Editor. 

Both the Game Commission and the 
sportsmen are grateful for this golden op- 
portunity. Let us not waste it. 





LIVE AND UNINJURED LEAST 
WEASELS WANTED 


W. J. Hamilton, Jr., Zoology Department, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., is anxious 
to secure several live, uninjured least wea- 
sels. These are the smallest of Pennsylvania 
weasels, scarcely exceeding 6 inches in total 
length, with a tiny inch long tail. The tail 
of this weasel, unlike others of the family, 
is rarely tipped with black. They may be 
caught in box traps baited with fresh meat. 
Five dollars will be paid for such weasels 
as arrive alive and in good condition. They 
should be sent express collect. 





GAME COMMISSION ORDERS COM- 
PLETE GAME KILL TABULATION 
To Insist on Return of All Hunter’s Reports 

A complete tabulation of the 1937 game 
kill was ordered by the Pennsylvania .Game 
Commission at its January meeting. 

The Commission has worked out a plan 
whereby it hopes for the first time to learn 
just how much game of all kinds was taken 
in a single season by the licensed hunters. 

The revised law, which reduced the pen- 
alty for failure to submit the game-kill re- 
ports from $20.00 to $2.00, and the decision 
of the Commission to exact the $2.00 fine 
only if the licensed hunters fail to cooperate, 
has resulted so far in the return of over 
400,000 reports, with additional ones coming 
in daily in large numbers. 

The date for submitting this information 
was January 15, but since the old law was 
unenforceable, and because the Commission 
intends, insofar as is physically possible, to 
uphold the provisions of the new one, negli- 
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gent licensed hunters will have a brief fur- 
ther opportunity to “slide under the wire” 
while the mechanical tabulating work is un- 
derway, which, when completed, will provide 
a list of the license holders who are still 
delinquent. 

Heretofore computations of the game kill 
were made by tabulating several five- or ten- 
thousand lots and comparing averages, the 
average per hunter thus obtained usually 
comparing favorably with preliminary esti- 
mates made by field officers. 

However, the Commission has, never been 
wholly satisfied with that method, and holds 
that hunters owe it to themselves to furnish 
the desired information, since that is the only 
practical method whereby a record of the 
annual game depletion may be obtained and 
future game restoration programs planned 
intelligently. 

No reports whatever are required by land- 
owners who hunt on their own or adjoining 
lands without license, but they will be most 
welcome if such persons desire to submit 
them. 





On a rabbit drive in Montgomery County 
recently, local sportsmen and game officials 
also netted a stray cat, which goes to prove 
that where the game is there the cat is. 


The Izaak Walton League of America 
will hold its 16th annual convention in the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, on April 21-22-23, 
and the committee in charge of the program 
has extended a cordial invitation to all Penn- 
sylvania Sportsmen to attend. Due to the 
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number of vital national conservation mat- 
ters which are now pending, the convention 
promises to be one of the most interesting 
and lively in many years. 

In recognition of National Wildlife Res- 
toration Week, which has been set by the 
President of the United States as the week 
of March 20, 1938, the Mayor and the Di- 
rector of the Department of Public Works, 
of Pittsburgh, have approved a conservation 
exhibition which will be held in the Phipps 
Conservatory, Schenley Park, under the di- 
rection of the Bureau of Parks. 





DEER KILLED BY AUTOMOBILES 


Marshall Smock killed two deer enroute 
to Dingman’s Ferry on the Milford Pike. 

A Tamaqua resident struck and instantly 
killed a doe north of Hometown, Schuylkill 
County. 


Arthur Penrod, of Butler, killed a 100- 
pound buck near Elderton on Route 422. 

David Nearhood of State College killed a 
doe near Potter’s Mills, Centre County. The 
front of his car was badly damaged. 


Mr. John C. Needlinger, of Zerbe, Pa. be- 
lieves a great many deer killed on the high- 
ways are after the salt spread on cinder 
piles to keep them from freezing. 


A button buck was killed by a car on 
Route 422 near Elderton, Pa., January 8 


MARCH 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“The bear are out in Warren County. I 
saw two large tracks during the past week. 
I hope this means an early spring. 

Anyone skeptical of the lack of deer feed 
in this section can be convinced by seeing 
the deer eating on the cuttings which we are 
making. They certainly are working them 
hard.”—Refuge Keeper John Hopkins, War- 
ren County. 


Deer are eating brouse on 516B and some 
parts of 516A, about as soon as it is cut.— 
Refuge Keeper Hugh FE. Baker, Tioga 
County. 


Deer eating young chestnut trees planted 
around headquarters. Note big improvement 
and much more game both large and small 
around wildlife plots—Refuge Keeper Wal- 
ter G. Zellers, Bradford County. 


Deer are eating apple tree trimmings as 
fast as I trim the trees in Four Mile Run 
section. Also have one place in Asaph Run 
I am going to cut over for deer brouse.— 
Refuge Keeper Hugh FE. Baker, Tioga 
County. 


While making release cuttings on S. G. L. 
No. 30 in the past week I observed deer 
feeding on the cuttings within a hundred 
yards of where we were working. They are 
feeding on maple and wild cherry at this 
time more than anything else—Refuge 
Keeper Claude B. Kelsey, Cameron, Potter, 
McKean Counties. 

















This photograph shows some of the winning entries in the humane trap contest. No. 1, the Morrison chain trap which 
will work when set in a hole or burrow; No. 2, is the Vernon Bailey alive - and -unhurt muskrat trap in which he has 
combined the principle of his beaver trap with Allen McMullen’s spring put on the outside; No. 3, C. F. Wagner's leghold 
chain trap; No. 4, the Crippen trap; No. 5, the Jess M. Hassinger entry; Nos. 6 and 11 are models of the Briddell traps; 
No. 7 is the Bailey instant killer trap for muskrat; No. 8, the improved Knapp trap; No. 9, the D. A. Epp trap; No. 10, 

Richard Johnson’s entry; No. 12, Philip Wenger's trap. Courtesy Humane Review. 
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“In trimming apple trees on S. G. L. No. 
24 find that the deer work on the tree limbs 
every night. They eat the buds and all the 
new growth off the limbs. The rabbits are 
working on the apple tree limbs. I have 
trimmed 22 apple trees at this time on §. G. 
L. No. 24."—Refuge Keeper Edward Shaw, 
Clarion County. 





“Last record of bear moving on G. L. 44, 
54 was December 17 at which time two were 
seen traveling together. Deer are eating all 
cuttings. Soft maple and aspen seem to be 
the choice. In some cases the limbs are eaten 
back to a thickness of more than one half 
inch. On January 4 a medium sized female 
porcupine was killed in Refuge 54 B, con- 
taining one embryo about one and one- 
quarter inch in length.”—Earl E. Smith, 
Refuge Keeper, Cameron County. 





“A fawn deer came into my possession on 
January 14 which carried about half of its 
spots yet. It was too weak to live, and died 
on the 15th. Fewer does had fawns this year 
than last in this section."—W. F. Mason, 
Refuge Keeper, Clinton County. 





“Train No. 8 on the main line of the PRR 
going east on January 5, 1938, hit and killed 
three deer at once, and the largest piece of 
meat that could be found was about 8 inches. 
It is believed that all of the animals were 
does."—W. G. Matthews, Refuge Keeper, 
Westmoreland County. 





“There are a larger number of deer gather- 
ing along our strip cuttings. Those which 
were feeding along the swamps and fresh 
water springs are now feeding on the strip 
cuttings. It seems that the animals know 
the sound of the axes and follow the cuttings 
as fast as they are made.”—E. W. Turley, 
Refuge Keeper, Elk County. 





“With NYA help I carried on the follow- 
ing improvement work on Game Lands No. 
26: Released 15 butternut, 4 hawthorn, 47 
cherry, 3 cucumber, 15 grape vines, 2 clumps 
of sumac, 3 juneberry, 10 poplar, 4 baswood 
and 10 clumps of witch hazel. Food plots 4 
acres. Improvement work on No. 79: Re- 
leased 112 apple trees, 750 hawthorn, 600 
grape vines, 25 hickory and pruned 5 apple 
trees. Food plot cuttings 45 acres.”—Refuge 
Keeper, Bruce Catherman, Cambria County. 





“On one of my visits to the improvement 
cutting project on G. L. No. 30 recently I 
observed a number of snowshoe rabbits 
which had come into the choppings. As I 
have observed very few signs of the hare in 
this area in the past I am inclined to believe 
that if we can continue on with our cuttings 
we shall have a nice crop of snowshoes in 
the near future.’—Refuge Keeper Claude B. 
Kelsey, Potter County. 





A coyote, four and a half feet in length 
and weighing forty-six pounds, was killed 
recently on Lane Hill, near Tunkhannock, 
by a hunter from Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“Have report of two gray foxes that were 
followed through the snow to a den on 
Round Top. Just within the entrance of the 
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den were the remains of a couple of turkeys, 
feathers from a turkey buzzard, and the leg 
bones of a deer. This den was in the rocks 
and not very deep. The foxes were punched 
out and killed. A porcupine also came out 
of the same den ahead of the foxes. The per- 
son who killed the foxes was Mr. Roy 
Lightner, of Petersburg. 

In feeding turkeys and trailing them to 
feed in the vicinity of our Turkey Propaga- 
tion Areas I have been using shell corn as 
the ground has been bare. Upon coming 
onto a spring drain I have been throwing 
some corn into the water and find that tur- 
keys have been readily taking it out of the 
water even though there is other corn lying 
in plain view on the ground. Was rather sur- 
prised at this, in view of the fact that the 
ground was bare and plenty of feed in view 
just beyond the drain. 

My idea in throwing some corn into these 
drains was to acquaint the turkeys with 
locations of corn in case of heavy snow, 
rather than to try and feed them via the 
spring drain. This further proves to me the 
value of a spring drain as I was of the 
opinion that they did not resort to feeding 
so readily in water until conditions were 
more severe.—Ross G. Metz, Refuge Keeper, 
Huntingdon County. 





On December 21 at 8 P. M. I delivered a 
report to Deputy Game Protector J. R. Mc- 
Lure, New Castle. I was only in his home 
about seven minutes but when I came out 
some one had stolen a chest out of my car 
in which I kept my .38 pistol, handcuffs, 
black-jack, field glasses, kodak, shells, field 
receipt book and other papers, etc. The car 
was locked. 

I found the crooks’ tracks in the snow and 
followed them up through a field and out 
onto another street where one of them fell 
and lost his driver’s license. I called the 
police and we started looking for the one 
who lost the license. About 1:00 A. M. we 
chased them out the Eastbrook Road and 
caught them. They did not have the stuff 
with them but after some persuasion they 
took me where they had hidden the things 
they were keeping to sell. They threw the 
chest and contents they didn’t want into the 
Shenango River about a mile above the har- 
bor. The river was high, the chest wooden 
(and floated) so I kissed it good-bye. Thurs- 
day, the 30th, I got a call from Fred Green 
who lives about a mile below the Harbor, 
saying that his son found my chest in their 
field where the river had washed it. Of 
course everything was ruined and a couple 
of envelopes with material in had been 
washed away. 

By strange coincidence the boy who found 
the chest was a young lad only 14 years old 
who I saw shoot at a ringneck hen the past 
season. I gave him quite a little talk at the 
time but did not prosecute on account of his 
age and because his father’s and uncle’s land 
is always open to hunting. They say “Cast 
your bread upon the waters and it shall 
return after many days,” only this was a 
chest.— Frank L. Coen, Game Protector, 
Lawrence County. 





“A party of hunters came across a fawn 
which was shot. The old doe had stayed 
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with the fawn. The hunters dressed it out, 
the old doe remaining near. The hunters 
then carried the fawn out to a road to give 
it to the Game Protector. While they were 
carrying the little creature the old doe fol- 
lowed at a distance of approximately thirty 
feet and stayed with them until it was loaded 
into the car.—Everett Stone, Deputy Game 
Protector, Big Run, Jefferson County. 





“I found a grouse setting on Armistice 
Day, November 11, 1937, on State Game 
Land No. 93. It is the first happening of 
this kind that I have ever run across.”— 
Winfield R. McClure, Game Refuge Keeper, 
Clearfield County. 





Mr. Tewell and his children counted 18 
wild turkeys on the food plot in Refuge 
97D; two were large gobblers and the rest 
hens of all sizes; some very small hens.— 
Refuge Keeper Albert R. Bachman, Bedford 
County. 





Quick action on the part of Game Pro- 
tector Ambrose Gerhart, Souderton, and one 
of his deputies, resulted in the arrest of an 
alleged chicken thief near Montgomeryville 
recently. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS: 


Q. Is it illegal to carry a hunting knife with 
a blade over four inches long? If so, what 
is the penalty? 

A. Yes, but it does not apply to hunters. 
For instance a pocket knife carried in the 
pocket of an individual is against the law 
if the blade is longer than four inches. 
The penalty varies according to the 
Judge’s decision. 

Q. Was 1937 the first year deer season be- 
gan at 9 A. M.? If not, how long has 
this been a law? 

A. The 9 A. M. feature of the opening day 
of the deer season was first applied dur- 
ing 1937. It is not a law unto itself, but a 
regulation prescribed by the Commission 
under its discretionary power. 





MR. GORDON HONORED 


Another honorary office was recently be- 
stowed upon Seth Gordon, our Executive 
Director, in recognition of his constructive 
interest in public service in forestry and 
conservation. 

This latest testimonial was accorded him 
by the members of the American Forestry 
Association when they elected him a vice- 


president of the Association for the year 
1938. 





During December $11,757.60 in game law 
violations was deposited in The Game Fund. 





During the year ending June 30, 1937, sale 
of migratory bird hunting stamps known 
popularly as the duck stamp, totaled 603,623. 
Proceeds of the sale are turned over to the 
Biological Survey for establishing, maintain- 
ing, and administering migratory bird ref- 
uges. 


(Please turn page) 
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HE following letter to OUTDOOR 

LIFE is a most timely one and repre- 
sents an apparently rather prevalent attitude 
of the landowner, who after all, is the man 
to be considered in all this legislation:— 
“Our right to game is limited to the land 
we own. On a very limited area of federal 
and state lands, hunting is allowed, but, in 
proportion to the number of persons taking 
hunting licenses, this is negligible. Legally, 
most of our hunting must be done through 
tolerance of the landowner. On any farm 
run as a business enterprise, trespassers are 
a nuisance, and hunters are a menace to 
laborers and stock. 

“Most farmers and landowners regard 
themselves as business men, and few of them 
ever take a gun into the field. The business 
farmer can’t be bothered by helping wild- 
life, unless he sees something in it for him. 
I own 150 acres of good cover. Squirrels, 
rabbits, pheasants, woodcock, and deer all 
have young on the place. Naturally, I must 
post it for the safety of my family, em- 
ployees, and patrons of my business. During 
the past five years, in addition to myself 
and invited guests, there has been an aver- 
age of six gunners a day on those 150 acres. 
I have been twice threatened with a licking 
by hoodlums who were game-law violators 
as well as trespassers. 

“Each year some one has been sprayed 
with shot. In a block of 12 surrounding 
properties this is the only one where a 
stranger can get hunting by asking for it. 
Pennsylvania has just passed a new game 
code, practically as the State Federation of 
Sportsmen decreed. No consideration was 
given to the landowners, in spite of the ad- 
vice of some members of the game commis- 
sion. I do not want to sell shooting, but I'd 
gladly buy it, at times, at a reasonable price, 
if by so doing I could prolong the season. 
For nearly 40 years I’ve been going 100 
miles to shoot in the mountains, where one 
seldom sees a farm building or a fence. That 
same thing is hitting us all. 

“Eventually the cheapest and best shoot- 
ing will be in properly run government- 
supervised commercial hunting areas. Let’s 
quit kidding ourselves, and get set for shoot- 
ing on the American Plan, pay as we go, 
and get our money’s worth.” 

The following two communications in 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN carry especial 
weight in that neither were written by a 
scarlet coated foxchaser. The first one is 
from Mr. Streever, head of the game de- 
partment of the NATIONAL SPORTS- 
MAN, and the second is from Mr. Hamilton 
of the Zoological Laboratory of Cornell 
University. We quote herewith from Mr. 
Streever’s authoritative article:— “One swal- 
low does not make a summer, nor, in Na- 
ture’s accounting does one lapse from the 
straight and narrow condemn without re- 
course. The fact is that game birds comprise 
only a small fraction of the fox’s diet. I am 
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not speaking from second-hand information 
either. 

“IT have personally followed the hounds 
for forty winters over nearly every fresh- 
fallen snow, and no small part of the sport 
came from reading in Reynard’s tracks the 
record of his nightly activities. Although he 
did at times stalk a cottontail and visit the 
sumachs where the grouse were feeding, yet 
very much more frequently his trail led from 
stubble field to uncut meadow grass and 
back to the stubble in his nocturnal voca- 
tion as a mouse catcher. And mighty few 
grouse feathers of Reynard’s leaving have I 
seen in those forty years. Any fox hunter 
who has an interest beyond pelts and even 
beyond that noblest of animals, the fox- 
hound, and enough of a naturalist’s curiosity 
to carry him to the summer hunts of Rey- 
nard’s family, will find the whole crew en- 
gaged in catching grasshoppers. There is 
one danger in this summer naturalist busi- 
ness, however, for I doubt if a foxhunter 
who has witnessed the grace and beauty of 
that spectacle of daintily accurate animation 
will ever again shoot a fox without a qualm. 

“And still I have a word to add: an un- 
pleasant one, possibly. Have you ever paused 
to think what happened to those exasperated 
shots of yours through the brush at rabbit 
or grouse of Chinaman? You called them 
‘misses,’ but perhaps not all the leaden pel- 
lets missed their mark. So you cannot blame 
Reddy for cleaning up after you in the field. 
Many of the feathers you find strewn about 
the entrance of his den are from crippled 
game that escaped the hunter.” 

Mr. Hamilton, whose life long job is 
studying the habits of animals, and exam- 
ining their stomachs to see what they eat, 
has this to say: “We, like others who tramp 
the fields and woods, have seen feathers 
scattered about the den, or the half-eaten 
carcass of a cottontail, half buried in its 
shallow snow grave awaiting the return of 
the hungry fox. Is not this enough to con- 
demn the red one, even to place a bounty 
upon its head? Hardly. 

“If we inquire into the dietary habits of 
the red fox we find his chief menu NOT to 
be game species. As a matter of record, 
game forms a rather small portion of his 
fare. Fruits and berries (apple, grape, wild 
cherries, strawberries, blackberries, blue- 
berries), mice, chipmunks, woodchucks, and 
even weasels are avidly eaten, while insects, 
largely grasshoppers, are greedily consumed. 
Snakes and frogs are caught. The fox is not 
beyond digging from the sand and bolting 
the eggs of the snapping turtle, that arch 
enemy of ducks. 


“A recent examination of nearly 200 mid- 
summer droppings of the red fox, in good 
grouse cover, shows the chief food at that 
time to be wild cherries and blackberries! 
The reports of scientists to date, based on 
many stomach and fecal analyses of the red 
fox, in widely separated States, have indi- 
cated that game birds comprise but a small 
share of the food of the red fox. Students 
of wild-life generally believe that predation 
has a beneficial effect on game. The culling 
of the weak and diseased individuals, which 
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always first find their way into the maw of 
the fox, has a desirable effect on the re- 
maining healthy birds. 

“Few hunters appreciate the intricate 
inter-relationship that exists among the game 
animals. We might assume that species A, 
which preys upon more desirable species B, 
should be condemned. But perhaps A like- 
wise feeds upon C, which is even more de- 
structive to B. Then what? More specifically, 
the fox occasionally kills a grouse. But he 
also dines upon chipmunks. And chipmunks 
have been seen rolling grouse eggs from 
their nest—a playful prank that results in 
the destruction of a large number of eggs 
during every nesting season. So might not 
the fox be a friend of the grouse by killing 
off the chipmunks? Sometimes Reynard and 
other ‘vermin’ do more good than harm to 
game birds by their destruction of lesser, 
but potentially more dangerous, enemies of 
game. It has yet to be proven that the re- 
moval of foxes from any given area will 
materially improve game conditions. Appar- 
ent beneficial results might appear a year 
after the foxes are gone, but in the end, such 
removal would undoubtedly mean disaster 
to the game. Predation is largely a symptom 
of unsuitable game conditions. When food 
is scarce and shelter lacking, game species 
are more liable to the attacks of foxes, 
hawks, and owls. Where favorable condi- 
tions exist, game has little to fear from the 
inroads of predatory animals. 

“In the light of these facts, it would seem 
the better part of wisdom that local game 
clubs direct less attention to ‘vermin cam- 
paigns’ and allot more time to the vital and 
worthy projects of improving game cover 
and winter feeding. Finally, we cannot ignore 
the incomparable sport furnished the fox- 
hunting fraternity by the red one.”* 

*(“Further study of fox predation by Pro- 
fessor Hamilton has revealed that traces of 
domestic poultry were found in only 3.4 
per cent of the fox stomachs examined, and 
that evidence was present to show that in 
most cases the birds had been dead for some 
time before being eaten; doubtless diseased 
fowl thrown away by the farmer. Of more 
than 200 fox ‘stomachs examined, only two 
contained traces of pheasant and three of 
grouse.—The Editor.’’) 

All of the foregoing merely confirms our 
own wise state game commission, who un- 
der their able president, Major Biddle, is in- 
structing their game protectors that all so- 
called “predators” do more good than harm. 
The only two animals which the Commis- 
sion feels should be exterminated are the 
house cat turned wild or semi-wild, and the 
rat. These are the only two “predators” 
brought in by man, and for that reason the 
only two which upset the balance of Nature. 
In fact, the Game Commission has found 
that when any so-called “predators” are 


eliminated disease follows in the game. The | 


reason for this is that the predators kill the 
diseased ones as they are easier to catch. 
This was the experience with the wild cats 
and the deer herds, and the reason why the 
bounty has been taken off the wild cat. 
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In connection with the Editorial in the 
February issue relative to Wildlife Week, 
the following suggestion arises: 

Why not have an essay contest on Penn- 
sylvania Wildlife for high school and grade 
pupils, sponsored by each local Sportsman’s 
Association? Such contests invariably inspire 
tremendous interest locally. 





The report from the Biological Survey for 

1937 reveals some excellent progress in the 
acquisition of lands for waterfowl refuges 
and their development, as follows: 
_ Approval of consummation of negotiations 
for the acquisition of 134,655 acres of water- 
fowl refuge land at an average cost of $10.46 
an acre, bringing the total of national wild- 
life refuge lands purchased since July 1, 
1933, to 1,558,298 acres, at an average cost 
of $6.50 an acre. 

Allotments totaling $1,628,926 made by the 
Works Progress Administration for develop- 
ing refuges in 10 States. 

Through cooperation on the part of the 
National Youth Administration, the employ- 
ment of several hundred young men in mak- 
ing waterfowl observations, food and cover 
plantings, and nesting studies on migratory- 
bird refuges. 

Refuge development by Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps enrollees extended to 28 water- 
fowl refuges and big-game preserves, pri- 
marily in building up essential water re- 
sources and food and cover growth. 





During winter birds appreciate shelters as 
well as bread crumbs. 





STOLEN: 12 ga. Ithaca Double Barrel 
Shot Gun, No. 57514; also 32 cal. Colt Re- 
volver No. 67707. Any information will be 
appreciated by Ezra Gowley, of Frostburg, 
Pa. 





LOST: Near Dillsburg, York Co., Janu- 
ary 9, a 13-inch female beagle; black, white 
and tan markings. Liberal reward if re- 
turned to R. P. Felix, 3210 Derry Street, 
Paxtang, Pa. 


A goodly number of individuals and or- 
ganizations took advantage of the new law 
which permits them to retain venison more 
than thirty days after the close of the sea- 
son under special permit. 

A total of 278 permits for holding venison 
beyond the allotted 30-day period were 
issued. 


This liberality in the new Game Code 
enabled many sportsmen’s organizations par- 
ticularly, to hold a venison dinner in con- 
nection with their major yearly programs, 
something which they could not legally do 
before. 

Under the new Code legally killed venison 
may be retained in possession for an addi- 
tional six months, provided the necessary 
permit has been obtained before the regular 
30-day period expired. 


Editor’s Note:—Every day some drama of the 
wild takes place in our fields and forests. The 
following account of one of these tragedies is 
recounted in the following paragraphs by As- 
bury W. Lee, Ill, of Clearfield, son of Hon A. 
W. Lee, member of the Game Commission from 
that city, and shows to what extent Man will 
go to help wild creatures when they are in dis- 
tress. Sportsmen the country over, even though 
they like to kill game, never allow it to suffer 
and often sacrifice their own lives to save help- 
less creatures of the wild. bs 


“Thanksgiving morning, November 25, I 
was inspecting the Montgomery watemdam. 
The temperature for the previous week had 
been well below freezing and it was cov- 
ered with ice about two or three inches 
thick. As I climbed over the breast I saw 
a fawn sprawled out on the ice about 100 
feet from shore. Knowing that the ice would 
not hold my 180 Ibs., I returned to Clear- 
field, got Deputy Game Protector Clyde 
Bartley and his son Joe, gathered about 50 
feet of clothesline and returned in a half 
hour. 


“The fawn had not moved but when it saw 
us it struggled to get to its feet but could 
not do so. After testing the ice in several 
places until we found the safest place, Dep- 
uty Protector Bartley slid out towards the 
helpless animal on a plank, carrying with 
him the rope and a 12 foot pole to grab in 
case the ice should break. When about 25 
feet from the deer, he lassoed it, threw the 
rope to me on shore and I dragged it in. 
Then the fun began. You know how a sheep 
“baas.” Multiply that noise by five and you 
know the racket the fawn made, which by 
the way was a nice young buck. 

“Naturally we expected him to get up and 
try to run, but he was unable to stand up 
at all. We knew that if we left him there 
dogs would probably find and kill him, so 
we tied his feet, loaded him in the car on 
Protector Bartley’s lap and returned to 
Clearfield. The Protector made him a bed 
in his barn, fed him milk, lettuce and sweet 
apples, which he ate abundantly, and kept 
him till Game Refuge Keeper McClure came 
for him. 

“The fawn seemed to know that we were 
trying to help him for he was quite peace- 
ful and took milk out of a bottle like a baby. 
Two days later he was still unable to stand 
up and about ten days later he died. It is 
our opinion that he injured himself inter- 
nally someway when he fell, or as he strug- 
gled on the ice; also he was pretty badly 
frozen from lying on the ice.”—Asbury W. 
Lee, III, Clearfield, Pa. 





NEW BOOKS: 


“The Outdoor Heritage of New Jersey,” 
just published by the New Jersey Fish and 
Game Commission, is one of the finest pop- 
ularly written discourses on the administra- 
tive set-up and game management policies 
of a state that it has been the editor’s privi- 
lege to review. 

It is beautifully bound, contains 82 pages, 
and is splendidly illustrated with both color 
and half-tone engravings. 

















































A. W. Lee, III, with the buck fawn 
rescued from the ice. 


A total of 2,676 bounty claims were ex- 
amined and paid during December, requir- 
ing a total expenditure of $7,656.00. The 
claims covered 81 Great-horned owls, 1,396 
Gray Foxes, 34 Goshawks and 3,684 Weasels. 
Since June 1, 1937, the Commission has paid 
out a total of $21,005.50 in bounties. 


False sentiment recently cost a lady in 
Berks County, whose name for obvious rea- 
sons is not divulged, $25.00. She had a cat 
she no longer wanted, and apparently not 
knowing there are agencies that would gladly 
relieve the situation, decided to take it out 
and drop it along the highway somewhere 
rather than dispose of it humanely. 

The unfortunate part about the whole 
thing for her is that she was observed drop- 
ping the cat along the road, was prosecuted 
by Game Protector Ambrose Gerhart of 
Souderton, and fined $25.00 and costs. 

This is one of the first prosecutions for 
violation of that feature of the new Game 
Code imposing a penalty for dropping. un- 
wanted cats along highways where they are 
forced to subsist on game and valuable song 
birds or starve to death. 

To overcome such difficulties, numerous 
local sportsmen’s organizations have volun- 
teered to set up in their respective commu- 
nities an agency to humanely dispose of 
unwanted cats. 


The Commission issued 187 raccoon per- 
mits to persons who possess live raccoons. 
This is in accordance with a new provision 
in the Game Law requiring all those who 
desire to retain alive legally taken raccoons 
to obtain a permit from the Game Commis- 
sion within five days after the close of the 
raccoon season. Failure to obtain this permit 
involves a penalty of $25.00 for each rac- 
coon possessed. 
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Organization in Pennsylvania, and List of 
Chairmen, as of January 31, 1938. 


Honorary Chairman—Judge Grover C. Ladner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


dent, Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. 
State . Arthur W. Henn, Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Associate Chainmnen—Dr. Darlington R. Kulp, Reading, Pa. 


President, Pennsylvania Division, Izaak 
Walton League of America. 
Mr. Colin McF. Reed, Washington, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Representative, General Wild- 
life Federation. 

Advisory Chairmen—Mr. C. A. Gnau, Harrisburg, Pa. Penn- 
syivania Adjutant, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 
Mrs. Henry C. Parry, Philadelphia, Pa. 
President, Garden Club Federation of 


Pennsylvania 

Mrs. John M. Phillips, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
President, Federation of Pennsylvania 
Women. 


List of Chairmen for the Various Counties 


Location, 

Division in 

Pennsylvania Name and Address 

Federation County of County Chairman 

8 Adams F. Mark Bream, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Sw Allegheny Norman S. Boone, 38 Elmwood St., 
Crafton, P. 0., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SW Armstrong W. F. Pauly, Apollo, Pa. 

SW Beaver E. Y. Calvin, 1108 Seventh Ave., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

sc Bedford Dewey H. Miller, R. D. 1, Bed- 
ford, Pa. 

SE Berks Dr. Darlington R. Kulp, 1022 N. 
Fifth St., Reading, Pa. 

Sc Blair >M. C. Merritts, 119 First St., Al- 
toona, Pa. 

NE Bradford Vacancy 

SE Bucks Charles A. Rowe, 63 Ashland St., 
Doylestown, Pa. 

NW Butler Willis A. MacDonald, 145 S. Main 
St., Butler, Pa. 

Sc Cambria Joseph E. Shreve, Johnstown, Pa. 

NC Cameron >0. K. Metz, Emporium, Pa. 

NE Carbon Seth T. Dodson, 319 Second St., 
Weatherly, Pa. 

sc Centre S. H. Poorman, Bellefonte, Pa. 

SE Chester Everett G. Henderson, 16 Stewart 
Ave., Downingtown, Pa. 

NW Clarion Vacancy 

NC Clearfield John H. Woods, Clearfield, Pa. 

c Clinton F. F. Marshall, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Cc Columbia Vacancy 

NW Crawford Emmett A. Williams, Alden St. 
Extension, Meadville, Pa. 

N] Cumberland Vacancy 

s Dauphin Lewis S. Kunkel, 403 Keystone 
Bidg., Harrisburg, Pa. 

SE Delaware Philip G. Platt, Wallingford, Pa. 

NC Elk Archie J. Hanes, St. Mary’s, Pa. 

NW Erie Dr. John J. Koehler, 920 Commerce 
Bidg., Erie, Pa. 

Sw Fayette Robert Scott Cooper, 210 S. Tenth 
St., Connellsville, Pa. 

NW Forest R. A. Kendall, Marienville, Pa. 

$s Franklin W. B. Powell, 154 S. Potomac St., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

SE Fulton M. J. Myers, Breezwood, Pa. 

Sw Greene Edward Van Cleve, E. Lincoln St., 
Waynesburg, Pa. 

sc Huntingdon Herbert E. Watts, Huntingdon, Pa. 

SW Indiana Morris Stern, c/o Moore Hotel, In- 
diana, Pa. 

NC Jefferson J. H. Barkley, 404 S. Penn St., 
Punxsutawney, Pa. Associate 
Chairman, Dr. Hollister W. Lyon, 
Punxsutawney, Pa. 

s Juniata Vacancy 

NE Lackawanna J. L. Neiger, 920 First Nat. Bank 
Bidg., Scranton, Pa. 

S Lancaster R. S. Sullenberger, 44 S. Prince 
St., Lancaster, Pa. 

NW Lawrence C. B. White, New Wilmington, Pa. 

s Lebanon Vacancy 

SE Lehigh Charles H. Nehf, ¢/o Allentown 
Morning Call, Allentown, Pa. 

NE Luzerne Fred E. Haegele, 1012 E. Broad 
St., Hazelton, Pa. Associate 
Chairman, J. R. Fox, White 
Haven, Pa. 

Cc Lycoming _ C. Youngman, Williamsport, 
‘a. 

NC McKean George W. Dana, Sawyer Rd., Brad- 
ford, Pa. ; 

NW Mercer >Ford E. Smith, Greenville, Pa. 

s Mifflin Vacancy 

NE Monroe Willard Quick, 99 First St., 


Stroudsburg, Pa 
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SE Montgomery >Hon. Burd P. Evans, Trappe, Pa. 

Cc Montour Vacancy 

SE Northampton H. R. Ramsey, P. 0. Box 132, 
Easton, Pa. 

Cc Northumberland Vacancy 

8 Perry Vacancy 

SE Philadelphia =>Edgar W. Nicholson, Land Title 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

NE Pike Cembined with Monroe 

NC Potter >Prof. LeRoy Smith, Rouiette, Pa 

SE Schuylkill Vacancy 

SC Snyder Vacancy 

sc Somerset Joseph M. Critchfield, R. D., Con- 
fluence, Pa. 

4 Sullivan Vacancy 

NE Susquehanna Vacancy 

4 Tioga > James Brown, Wellsboro, Pa 

Cc Union C. A. Kniss, Mifflinsburg, Pa. 

NW Venango D. G. Baughman, c/o K. P. 8 
Co., Oil City, Pa. 

NW Warren Gurney Ball, Youngsville, Pa 

SW Washington Dr. G. Rinck, Washington, Pa. 

NE Wayne Oscar Lange, Lake Oriel, Pa. 

SW Westmoreland Harry C. Soles, Box 365, Jeanette, 
Pa. 

NE Wyoming Vacancy 

s York J. H. Coffman, 311 E. Cottage 


Place, York, Pa. Associate Chair- 
man, Ray Kinsey, 235 W. Jack- 
son St., York, Pa. 


We have received acceptances, by mail, from everyone on 
this list except those indicated by the mark>. 


TAKING WILDLIFE CENSUS 


The Storrs research unit, located at the 
Connecticut State College and financed by 
the American Wildlife Institute, the U. S. 
Biological Survey, and the college has 
adopted a novel method of taking ruffed 
grouse census. Under the management of 
Dr. Paul Dalke, the project has laid out a 
census area. A territory of 1,500 acres has 
been mapped on a cross-hatched or gridiron 
system for making observations. 

Lines 330 feet apart have been drawn over 
the area, running north and south and east 
and west. These lines are painted in blue on 
trees. To take the census, the line is walked, 
the grouse are flushed or frightened into the 
air—and the census taker makes notes that 
enable him to say almost exactly how many 
ruffed grouse there are in any given area. 

This system was invented by Ralph T. 
King of the University of Minnesota. 

The experts are also working on ways and 
means of taking an accurate census of the 
cottontail rabbit, one of the major problems 
under investigation at Storrs. Estimates of 
their number, at present, are available only 
through counting tracks in the snow or by 
use of rabbit dogs or ferrets to find their 
holes. 

The storrs project is only one of nine 
similar units established at strategic points 
throughout the United States for research 
into wildlife problems and management. 
These units operate with funds provided by 
the American Wildlife Institute, the U. S. 
Biological Survey, land grant colleges and 
state conservation departments.— Wilderness 
Society. 


The Pennsylvania State College has just 
issued a splendid little bulletin calling atten- 
tion to the summer session of its nature 
camp. This is a Pioneer among college sum- 
mer nature camps for teachers and nature 
study lovers. The camp site is bordered by 
the Seeger State Forest and the Detwiler 
Virgin Forest Park, and is surrounded by 
interesting geological formations together 
with a large diversity of rare plant and ani- 
mal life. 
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The camp is ideally located in the heart 
of the famous Tussey Mountains in Stone 
Valley about sixteen miles from the college, 


Anyone interested in visiting this wonder 
spot will be heartily welcomed by the faculty 
consisting of the following: George Rex 
Green, Professor of Nature Education and 
Director of the Nature Camp; Edith N, 
Green, Assistant Director of the Nature 
Camp and Chaperon and Camp Mother; 
Oliver P. Medsger, Professor Emeritus of 
Nature Education; George T. Hastings, 
Head of the Science Department, Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, New York City; 
Farida W. Wiley, Staff Assistant, Depart- 
ment of Education, and Director of Nature 
Study Course for Teachers, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History; George J. Free, 
Assistant Professor of Nature Education; 
John W. Thomson, Assistant in Botany, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Ruth 
Reigel Weidner, Camp Nurse; Formerly In- 
structor and Operating Room Supervisor, 
Wilkes-Barre General Hospital, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; and Ella S. Marquebreck, Camp 
Secretary. 


Existing courses in colleges and universi- 
ties concerned exclusively with or bearing 
upon wildlife management are discussed in 
a leaflet of the U. S. Biological Survey. Any- 
one interested should ask for Wildlife Re- 
search and Management leaflet B. S. 98 


BOUNTIES 


Since we stopped publishing a statement 
of bounties a little over a year ago, quite a 
few persons have asked that these figures be 
continued. We are glad so many people are 
interested in them. Our reason, in the first 
place, for dropping them out of the maga- 
zine, was because we felt our readers were 
not interested. 


A statement of bounties paid on all species 
from the period beginning June, 1936 
through December, 1937, is listed below for 
your information: 


Month Wild 
1936 Cats Gray Foxes Goshawks Weasels Amount 
June ; aa 71 0 2,188 $ 2,487.00 
EB tghcectn 0 55 0 3,270 3,490.00 
August .......... 0 7 0 3,365 3,649.00 
September ...... 2 141 0 2,373 2,967.00 
October .......... 3 392 0 2,605 4,218.00 
November ......18 1,055 537* 3,922 11,097.00 
December 31 1,732 246 13,545 22,168.00 
1937 
January 21 1,854 119 19,73 28,057.00 
February ...... 31 2,067 99 15,700 24,928.00 
March ee | 1,768 64 11,092 18,739.00 
(eee 6 471 15 2,158 4,207.00 
May Ce | 113 0 894 1,361.00 
Sy diniditiciinns: El 112 0 1,167 1,630.00 
say ...... 0 50 0 1,333 1,533.00 
August . 0 57 0 1,275 1,503.00 
September ...... 2 181 0 1,470 2,224.00 
Great-Horned 

Owls** Gray Foxes Goshawks Weasels Amount 
October ........ 0 362 0 717 1,686.50 
November ......205 979 60 654 4,773.00 
December . 81 1,396 34 3,684 7,656.00 


*Bounty is paid on the goshawk only between November 1 
and May 31 of the year following. 

**By Resolution of the Board, the following changes were 
made in the bounty rates, effective October 1, 1937: Wildcats, 
no bounty; Gray Foxes, $4.00; Weasels, $.50; Adult Gos- 


hawks and Adult Great-Horned Owls killed between Nov. 1 
and May 31, each $2.00; Fledgling Goshawks and Fledgling 
Great-Horned Owls killed between Nov. 1 and May 31, each 
$1.00 
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LOOKS LIKE A GOOD DAY’S HUNT 

















The above looks like a good day’s hunt. The hunter on the left is 
Harry Greenleaf. He is holding three rabbits, just one less than the limit 
allowed by law for one day. Next to him is Irvin L. Gochnour, and the 
others reading toward the right are Dr. Harry E. Henry, William M. 
Alexander and H. Newton Detwiler, All are well known Martinsburg 


sportsmen, 


However, the picture is not what it seems at first glance. It is by no 
means a hunting scene, but instead it shows these well-known members 
of the Martinsburg Sportsmen’s Association in the act of liberating a 


number of rabbits. 


The Charleroi Sportsmen’s Association of 
Washington County ended 1937 with 181 
paid members in its Senior organization, and 
175 in its Junior club. They helped estab- 
lish a farm-game refuge of approximately 
1,500 acres, raised and stocked many ring- 
neck pheasants, rabbits and quail, improved 
a local stream by erecting several small 
dams, formed a field trial club, and hope by 
spring to establish a trap and skeet layout. 





The Bear Hollow Rod & Gun Club, of 
Reading, with only 12 active members, has 
set up a tree planting mark to shoot at. Last 
year they planted 1,000 white pines and 1,000 
larch. On order for spring planting are 1,500 
white pines and 500 hemlocks. 





Another new club has gotten off to an ex- 
cellent start. The Sportsmen’s Wildlife As- 
sociation, of Scranton, only recently formed 
with a nucleus of 80 members, is carrying 
on an extensive winter feeding campaign and 
is planning on rearing ringneck pheasants 
during the coming propagating season. At its 
inauguration, all club members were present- 
ed with complimentary copies of the Angler 
and the Game News. 


The Erie County Sportsman’s League re- 
cently sent in 1,657 subscriptions to the 
Pennsylvania Game News. This club was one 
of the first to adopt the policy of including 
a copy of the GAME NEWS or the 
ANGLER as part of its membership fee. 





The Black Rock Hunting Club of Llewel- 
lyn is taking a great deal of interest in the 
several hundred acre game refuge it estab- 
lished prior to last hunting season. 


‘More Game and More Sportsmen” is the 
slogan of the Reynoldsville Sportsmen As- 
sociation. The club is conducting a member- 
ship drive based on its record for 1937 which 
included such items as fish restocking, pur- 
chase and release of rabbits and quail, rais- 
ing ringnecks, and sealing mines. 


The Middleport Rod and Gun _ Club, 
Schuylkill County, is planning to purchase 
and release a number of rabbits between now 
and spring. This association also made a 
game survey and bird feeding trip recently, 
assisted by the Tamaqua Pointer and Cen- 
ter Club. 





The Capitol City Field Trial Association 
announces its spring trials to be held April 
9 and 10 at Indiantown Gap, Lebanon 
County. 

There will be three stakes, namely: Puppy, 
All-age, and Shooting dog, all of which are 
open only to members. This year’s trials will 
have no professional stakes at all. 


The Rock Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation, recently organized in Schuylkill 
County, is conducting a very active game 
conservation program. It established several 
auxiliary game refuges, and has a propaga- 
ting area under consideration. 





R. W. Melton, Treasurer of the Harris- 
burg Hunters and Anglers Association, re- 
ports that the club is preparing for its an- 
nual membership drive. This is one of the 
many clubs in the state which includes a 
subscription to either the Angler or the Game 
News within its membership fee. 


The Central City Sportsmen’s Association 
has organized a Junior Sportsmen’s unit 
composed of youths under 16 years of age. 
This worthwhile project is to teach the 
youngsters preservation and protection of 
forests, streams and wildlife. 





Many residents of the more remote sec- 
tions of Schuylkill County report large herds 
of deer feeding in their fields now that the 
guns have stopped cracking. Schuylkill 
County sportsmen cannot understand where 
the deer hid during the past season. 





“THE GAME PROTECTOR” 


“The Game Protector is a worthy man ap- 
pointed to enforce game laws and protect our 
game. Every good sportsman should cooper- 
ate with him, help him care for and protect 
our game. Too many people get the wrong 
opinion of this man. They shun him and 
often find fault and curse him for doing his 
duty. 

“To be an officer of the law is no cinch 
for he cannot satisfy everyone’s desire. The 
game officer is only protecting and caring 
for game which really belongs to you and 
every sportsman. 

“Too many hunters feel themselves clever 
by violating the game law and getting away 
with it. But they are not at all clever; they 
are only spoiling their future hunting. 

“Don’t be a game hog, or a law violator. 
Be a good sportsman. 

“Let’s help our local game protector and 
have better sportsmanship and more game 
for our future seasons.”—LeRoy F. Ander- 
son, Reynoldsville, Pa. 





President Roosevelt has signed an Execu- 
tive order providing for an addition of 31,445 
acres to the U. S. Biological Survey’s migra- 
tory bird refuge near St. Marks, Florida. 
Originally a hundred-acre plot under Dept. 
of Commerce jurisdiction for lighthouse pur- 
poses, the refuge under the present purchase 
program will be increased to 62,700 acres, 
providing an excellent winter haven for 
ducks, geese, upland game and shore birds. 
Once the home of the Seminole Indians, the 
refuge site is also one of historical interest. 





From June 1, 1937 to January 1, 1938 over 
$50,000 in game law penalties were collected. 





Deer killed by farmers to protect crops 
during 1937 numbered 1625, as follows: Jan- 
uary, 21; February, 18; March, 25; April, 
47; May, 28; June, 140; July, 164; August, 
157; September, 411; October, 308; Novem- 
ber, 230; December, 76. 





The Harrisburg Hunters and Anglers As- 
sociation is giving a door prize at each 
monthly meeting, same being contributed by 
different sporting goods stores in the capitol 
city. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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FOLLOWING THROUGH FROM ONE END TO THE OTHER AS A 
MODERN RIFLE IS MANUFACTURED 


LOCK, STOCK AND BARREL are, ac- 
cording to the ol’ timers, the three most vital 
parts which make up a firearm. 

This month pictorial tells the story of the 
Model 30S Remington Bolt Action Express 
Rifle. 

LEFT—STOCK ... the stock of the 
model is selected from a special high comb 
stock made of American walnut, fully check- 
ered, with a long full forearm. Figure 1 
shows the stock after it has been cut from a 
rough block, with only one or two opera- 
tions having been completed. Figure 2 pic- 
tures the operation 50 per cent completed 
and Figure 3 shows the stock completed, 
ready for mounting. According to the Plan- 
ning Superintendent of the Remington fac- 
tory at Ilion, N. Y., approximately 45 indi- 
vidual machine operations, with inspection 
points at regular intervals, are required be- 
fore the stock is ready for the rifle. 

CENTER—RECEIVER ... or “body” as 
it is sometimes known, is drawn from a spe- 
cially selected steel and forged to shape. Fig- 
ure 1 represents the receiver after it has 
been completely forged with about 10 op- 
erations completed. Figure 2 shows the same 
receiver 25 per cent complete. Figure 3, com- 
pleted 75 per cent and Figure 4, the receiver 
complete, ready for the rifle. 

RIGHT—BARREL ... specially selected 
bar steel, cut to size and then rolled to shape, 
is shown in Figure 1. The next stage repre- 
sents the barrel three-quarters completed 
and Figure 3 pictures the completed barrel. 
The manufacturing of this part of the rifle 


is an intricate undertaking, more than 60 in- 
dividual operations being required in the 
making up of the Model 30 Barrel. Separate 
inspection operations are conducted through- 
out the process of manufacture. 

Before the completed rifle reaches the 
sportsman, additional numerous operations 
are necessary. Rubber caps on the pistol 


grips; steel butt plates; sights and on 
through to the eyelets for the sling. 
Various calibers have different barrel 


lengths, bored and rifled to the most minute 
standards. Some wish a double trigger pull 
of the military type, others that of a single 
pull. Regardless of the individual specifica- 
tions, the arms engineer must produce a fire- 
arm which is easy to handle in any shooting 
position; one that’s easy to load, easy to 
carry, easy to sight and fast to fire, with 
deadly effect, once the coveted trophy dashes 
into view—only then is the sportsman satis- 
fied with his firearm. 


Editor’s Note: The following is a sequel 
to the little article on page 27 of the Novem- 
ber issue entitled, “Who Banded It?” We 
thought all along that the bird was not a 
crow and finally succeeded in running the 
story down. What do you think it was? 

The story proceeds: This bird was raised 
and owned by Mr. Peter Dminiski of 2019 
Evaline Avenue, Hamtramck, Michigan. As 
a youngster of 8 or 10 days the bird was 
banded. As days and weeks went by it hap- 
pened to grow and show a solid black color 


It was settled and trained for racing activi- 
ties, and flown on 60 and 100 mile courses. 
Each time came back home. Am unable to 
recall at what station the bird was lost, either 
the 140 mile Fort Wayne, Indiana, or the 180 
mile Logansport, Indiana—but after they 
flew about 40 to 60 miles from the point of 
liberation, they ran into a storm with strong 
southeast wind favoring the eastern states, 
or mingled with birds liberated in Ohio for 
the eastern states. Such storms we call a 
smash, because so many birds are lost. It so 
happened that we had such storms on the 
140 and 180. 

Now as the bird covers a certain distance 
it tires and becomes thirsty and looks for a 
water hole. Spotting the oil vat, dived and 
as we know, drowned. 

So after a period of time, which allowed 
the bird to swell, and being black, the person 
who found it mistook it for a crow.—Joseph 
Naduk, 2456 Halbrook Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


The Michigan Conservation Department 
launched a program of farm-game manage- 
ment to improve the game supply in the 
southern counties and to foster better farm- 
er-hunter relations. The program is backed 
by an appropriation of $60,000 a year from 
the game fund. In connection with it con- 
trolled hunting under the Williamston plan 
also was encouraged and some 800,000 acres 
of farm land were under the guest-ticket 
plan when the 1937 game season opened in 
that state last October 


The April issue will show 
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Michigan’s Bounty System was amended 
at the insistence of farmers and sheep grow- 
ers in the northern counties increasing to 
$20.00 the bounty on wolves and coyotes, 
striking bobcats from the list and providing 
for the employment of trapper-instructors to 
increase the take of predators. 





The North Carolina Department of Con- 
servation and Development has instituted a 
cooperative farm game program under which 
the services of nine trained biologists are 
available to all landowners who desire to im- 
prove conditions for wildlife. 





The editor just received the first issue of 
“Game and Fish,” official wildlife publication 
of the Mississippi State Game and Fish Com- 
mission. It is a splendid little magazine. 





The Iowa State Conservation Commission, 
finding it difficult to secure ringneck pheas- 
ants for stocking purposes, recently estab- 
lished a 96-acre game bird hatchery. 


Lansford employes of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, while exterminating the 
gypsy moth, were examining a tree near that 
place when one of the group noticed shaggy 
hair protruding from the trunk. Further ex- 
amination revealed it was a bear in winter 
quarters. 





The California Department of Conserva- 
tion has arrived at the following conclusion 
about Chukar partridges. “When considered 
from every angle it seems to be the best bird 
that it has been our fortune to handle. A 
good producer under domestic conditions, a 
fine game bird and supreme as a table deli- 
cacy.” 

Bears, with their craving for honey— 
whether pawed from a wild “honey” tree or 
pilfered from a commercial hive—have long 
prevented such good bee-keeping land in the 
mountains of the Pacific States from being 
used. These marauding bruins, it now ap- 
pears, can be thwarted by putting electric 
fences around apiaries. 


Reforestation of national forest areas, by 
tree planting and tree seed sowing, last year 
exceeded that of any previous year by more 
than 82,000 acres, according to a report by 
the U. S. Forest Service. Trees were plant- 
ed on 214,306 acres and tree seeds were 
sown on 8,769 acres—a total reforestation of 
223,075 acres. 


Deer running wild in swampy areas of 
four counties in Florida will have to be re- 
moved in an attempt to make the area safe 
for cattle. This is the conclusion of special- 
ists from three different bureaus of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
who have been helping Florida livestock au- 
thorities determine why tick eradication by 
the well-tested method did not eradicate cat- 
tle ticks. 





The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
of the United States, which was organized 
over forty years ago, may justly be a pioneer 
in the protection of forest and wildlife. This 
organization as early as 1896 sponsored a 
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Senate Bill providing for the protection of 
wild creatures. We should feel mighty proud 
that our womanhood is so conservation con- 
scious. 





South Dakota, the one-time premier pheas- 
ant state, was undecided last year whether 
to close the season on ringnecks entirely or 
restrict it. As a result four afternoons were 
set aside. 


Under the direction of the lowa Conserva- 
tion Commission are 62 wildlife refuges on 
public land. This figure includes 43 state 
parks that have been designated as refuges. 
Of the 62 areas, 24 are suitable for water- 
fowl, 58 for upland game and 21 for fur- 
bearing animals. It is unlawful for any per- 
son to hunt or trap on game refuges at any 
time. 


Four members of the Alaska Game Com- 
mission are required to be residents of Alas- 
ka—one from each of the four divisions. The 
fifth member, who is also the executive offi- 
cer, is the chief representative of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey resident in Alaska, so 
designated by virtue of his special knowledge 
of wildlife conditions in the Territory. 





“All the Utopian plans ever devised for the 
restoration of American wildlife remain just 
dreams until they are subjected to the criti- 
cal, scientific, cold fact analysis of Ameri- 
can business methods.” — Henry P. Davis, 
Executive Secretary, American Wildlife In- 
stitute in a radio address. 


Latest records show New York State had 
140 successful deer hunting females. The 
youngest, sweet 16, the most matured, 59. 





An Oklahoma paper recently startled the 
country with a headline that an Atlanta, 
Georgia, couple had quail at every meal. A 
pet quail, named T-Bone, is their constant 
companion and is fed at the table with them. 
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The Editor of the Iowa State Conserva- 
tion Commission’s news releases has discov- 
ered that out in California, Mr. Wren, Mr. 
Partridge, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Crain were ar- 
rested and fined for violation of the fish and 
game laws. 





When you shoot into a covey of quail re- 
member to leave enough for next year’s 
breeding purposes. 


It’s not the kill that counts so much, but 
how you run the chase. 


WHEN IS A RABBIT NOT A RABBIT? 


A rabbit by any other name would be a 
luxurious fur coat or neckpiece for milady. 
Calling attention to one phase of the eco- 
nomic value of wildlife in general, the Amer- 
ican Wildlife Institute lists more than sixty 
common trade names under which rabbit and 
hare pelts find their way to the fur market. 

Beneath such high-sounding names as Bal- 
tic White Fox, Chinchillette, Mendoza Bal- 
tic White Fox is nothing more than natural 
rabbit or natural white hare. Beaver and 
Polar Seal, for instance, will be found a 
rabbit or hare skin. Chinchillette is chin- 
chilla-dyed rabbit. When the pelt of the rab- 
bit is sheared and beaver-dyed, it becomes 
Mendoza Beaver and Polar Seal skin comes 
not from the polar branch of the circus and 
stage-struck family, but is merely rabbit, 
dyed and treated to resemble the skin of a 
northern fish eater. 

Rabbit pelts, after different treatments and 
under various other trade names reach the 
market in imitation fox, leopard, lion, tiger, 
mole, ermine, sable, mink, muskrat and 
squirrel. 

Of course, rabbit and hare pelts are not 
the only skins that assume other forms on 
the fur market. The pelts of many other 
wildlife animals have their values enhanced 
by careful treatment to make them resemble 
the fur of some more rare specimen. So vast 


(Please turn page) 





Courtesy C. A. McCoy, Port Jervis, N. Y. 


This unfortunate buck got its antlers wedged under a tree trunk and was unable to free 
itself, although it must have tried valiantly according to Mr. McCoy, who said the ground 


was badly torn up by its struggies. 
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is the field that a survey by the United States 
Biological Survey credits the nation’s wild- 
life with supplying $150,000,000 worth of fur 
and meat each year. 

The fur crop not only provides employ- 
ment to many professional hunters, but a 
source of income to farmers and their fam- 
ilies. Many a farm lad has earned more than 
his spending money in the healthful outdoors 
gathering the pelts that are destined to grace 
a svelte figure or graceful neck. 

It is one, but only one, of the objects of 
the American Wildlife Institute to conserve 
the sources of madame’s furs. Dedicated to 
the conservation of all forms of American 
wildlife, the American Wildlife Institute has 
as one of its major projects a series of re- 
search units, established at strategic points 
throughout the country. Those research units 
supported by the American Wildlife Insti- 
tute, the U. S. Biological Survey, land grant 
colleges and state game and fish commis- 
sions, are searching for data that will help in 
drawing battle plans for the fight to pre- 
serve not only the sources of valuable furs, 
but all other forms of wildlife—American 
Field. 





CROP LOANS BENEFIT BIRDS 


Game birds in the Corn Belt States are go- 
ing to share in advantages of the crop loans 
program for corn. Their share will not be 
great but it will be welcome in cold and 
snowy weather when the distribution will be 
made. The Bureau of Biological Survey ex- 
plains how this happens. 

Thousands of farmers are applying for 
crop loans on corn. Each applicant has to 
send in at least one sample of about a pound 
of shelled corn for testing of moisture con- 
tent. State laboratories will make the tests, 
which include cracking the kernels but do 
not harm the corn as food for birds. 

Thus each laboratory will have a quantity 
of cracked corn, and the Biological Survey 
has volunteered to see that this is used on 
Federal refuges for game birds on short ra- 
tions because of wintry weather. 





A TRIBUTE TO THE SPARROW 
FAMILY 


By R. C. Anderson 


Editor’s Note: In the following para- 
graphs, Game Protector R. C. Anderson, of 
Gettysburg, gives us something worth think- 
ing about. Too often we lose sight of the 
fact that this creature, or that, deserves a lot 
more consideration than we usually give it. 

Every week and month that passes brings 
something to my attention that deepens my 
convictions that a definite campaign of in- 
formation should be launched on the value 
of our sparrow family. The fact that the 
English Sparrow is on the unprotected list, 
and that nothing is said in regard to the 
other species of the sparrow family leads the 
average individual to believe there is prac- 
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tically no difference in their economic values. 
To most people a sparrow is a sparrow. 

When we study the early spring arrivals 
we find one of the very first is the Chipping 
Sparrow, which arrives about the first of 
April. This little five and a half inch bird is 
a very valuable ally. Nearly fifty percent of 
all the food it consumes are insects. The 
major portion of his diet is caterpillars, 
beetles, weevils and plant lice. The vegetable 
portion of its diet is made up almost entirely 
of noxious weed seeds, and of these ragweed 
seeds are its favorite. 

The next arrival which appears is the Song 
Sparrow. Often they come about the same 
time. He, too, is a consumer of weed-seeds, 
which make up three-fourths of his diet. The 
remainder is the early insects and bugs. The 
first crop bugs suffer greatly from this spar- 
row as it is an early nester, and the young 
brood must have its grub. 


The third arrival is the Field Sparrow. 
Forty percent of its diet consists of insects. 
It consumes more beetles than any other of 
the species. Leaf beetles, ground beetles, 
click beetles, tiger beetles, May beetles and 
caterpillars constitute its favorite menu. 


Then comes the Vesper Sparrow. The 
praise of its song has been sung since the 
time of the first bird book, but little has been 
said of its value to agriculture. During the 
summer its diet consists of from eighty to 
eighty-five percent of insects—and this at the 
time of the year when insects do the most 
damage. 


Let us consider for a moment the winter 
season when the boys are trying out their 
Christmas B. B. guns, and 22’s. First we 
have the Tree Sparrow which arrives about 
October 15, and which is recognized by the 
Department of Agriculture as one of the 
most valuable birds to farm interests. This 
bird is estimated to consume an average of 
one-fourth of an ounce of weed-seeds daily. 
The thousands that come down from Can- 
ada to winter in the United States consume 
thousands of tons of weed-seeds every year 
before they leave in March. 


The second most valuable of the winter 
visitors is the White-throated Sparrow. He 
is second if not the kingliest of sparrows. He 
rivals the Song Sparrow in song. And wheth- 
er he sings “Peabody, Peverly,” makes no 
difference to me; it is a beautiful song. He is 
also a consumer of weed-seeds. Little is 
known of him because he is a very shy bird. 
This only adds to his value, for he eats the 
weed-seeds when they do the most damage. 


I could fill a couple of pages telling of 
different summer and winter sparrows, but 
what is the use? 


If there is any virtue in what I have said, 
then I have already said enough to enlist 
some support for these birds. I don’t like to 
see them shot around every hamlet, and 
along every fence row. 

Editor’s Note: Even the English Sparrow 
merits protection. He may be a pugnacious 
little rascal, but he does a lot of good just 
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the same. It wouldn’t hurt a bit to give him 
the same protection other species have. 
Everyone who shoots at a sparrow thinks it 
is an English Sparrow, and therefore unpro- 
tected. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S HOT SPOT 
By Jack Van Coevering 
In the Detroit Press 


“Three days before Pennsylvania opened 
its special hunting season for doe deer this 
month six individuals took advantage of a 
legal technicality to secure a permanent in- 


junction on shooting does in that state. The | 


Pennsylvania ‘Game Commission which de- 
clared the need for an open season in 54 
counties as long ago as last July and sold 
hunting permits for the doe season at $2 
each, was helpless before the court order. 
There was nothing else to do but return 
over $100,000 in license money. The doe sea- 
son is definitely off. 


“This sudden turn of events put game 
affairs in the Keystone State in a hot spot 
indeed. On the one hand is the Game Com- 
mission charged with the administration of 
the States wildlife and responsible for it, 
saying that the deer herd must be thinned 
out by shooting does. On the other hand is 
a group of determined folks who say that no 
does shall be shot in Pennsylvania, and suc- 
ceed in getting the courts to issue an in- 
junction. 


“Pennsylvania’s situation is especially in- 
teresting to us here in Michigan because we 
are apt to go through about the same sort 
of disagreements over deer. Pennsylvania 
adopted its buck law in 1907, resulting in a 
rapid increase of deer while its second- 
growth forests were in the brush stage. By 
1923 the forests were beginning to enter the 
sapling and pole stage. Deer food fell off. 
Ranges became overbrowsed. In _ various 
counties, Pennsylvania permitted shooting of 
does after the regular buck season. This year 
54 counties were to be opened to doe shoot- 
ing. 


“The Pennsylvania Commission reported 
that during the severe winter of 1935-1936, 
at least 25,000 starved to death, despite ef- 
forts to feed them. Ninety percent of these 
deer were fawns. Should the current winter 
be severe in Pennsylvania, there is no tell- 
ing how many dead fawns will be found 
along the mountainsides and along the trout 
streams next spring. Because some people 
are not willing to let the game experts han- 
dle Pennsylvania’s deer, there may be piti- 
ful, lingering deaths of thousands of deer, 
principally fawns and yearlings, during the 
months of January, February and March. 


“Farmers long ago learned that it is not 
possible to pasture 100 cattle in a field in- 
tended only for 50. For some strange rea- 
son, there are sportsmen who cannot see the 
analogy between the food supply of cows 
and the wild forage of white-tailed deer.” 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Gentlemen: 

“May I take this opportunity, while en- 
closing my 1937 game killed report, to ex- 
press my views and the views of those in 
our big game hunting party this year in re- 
gard to the overruled doe season. 

“While hunting this past season in the 
Medix Run District of Elk County and up 
through Driftwood and Sterling Run in 
Cameron County our party never saw a legal 
deer in eight days. We truthfully saw over 
100 to 125 does apiece. Some days we saw 
7 and 8 does in one group but no bucks. Is 
there not some way of remedying the situa- 
tion? The food problem, particularly, was 
acute. There was very little in the mountains, 
and no large herds of deer can possibly sur- 
vive under such circumstances. 

“That you understood the conditions and 
had a doe season scheduled showed that you 
were at least going to try to remedy the sit- 
uation. Your Board knows them better than 
any other person as you are studying the 
problem throughout the year. 

“In the late issues of the ‘Pennsylvania 
Farmer’ there have been comments made by 
farmers of the northern counties. These 
farmers believe that they should be compen- 
sated for damages done by deer, yet they do 
not want the doe deer killed. They are not 
farsighted enough to know that if the deer 
are thinned out, there will be food enough 
for the survivors and that better breeding 
will result. Those who secured an injunction 
howled at the attempt to create the very con- 
ditions they want. But something will have 
to be done and if the ‘sentimental sports- 
men’ continue to fight then your Board 
should take drastic action against them. 

“T am a farmer and enjoy seeing coopera- 
tion between the sportsmen and farmers. 
Loving to hunt myself I have seen both ex- 
press their views. Thank you for your untir- 
ing work in game management.”—W. W. 
Cowher, R. D. 1, Edenburg, Pa. 


Dear Sirs: 


“T am returning my report of game killed 
and at the same time entering a protest 
against the killing of stray (?) house cats. 

“We have had several cats killed by hunt- 
ers and if we had caught them we would 
have made it quite uncomfortable for them. 

“We keep a number of cats around the 
house and barn, a strain which hunts our 
fields and orchards for the purpose of con- 
trolling moles, as well as the rodents around 
the buildings. I admit that cats destroy some 
game but not enough to warrant hunters 
tresspassing on one’s land and _ shooting 
all cats out of sight of the farm buildings. 
You wouldn’t want someone to come in your 
hack yard and shoot vour rabbit or bird dog 


just because he howls and keeps the neigh- 
bors awake, would you?”—Carter A. Jayne, 
Laceyville, Pa. 





‘In order to never forget the card part of 
my license, I always placed it in the back of 
the metal tag in the envelope of the holder. 
Consequently, when losing the holder I had 
nothing to show that I had paid for permis- 
sion to hunt. In this particular case I had a 
very good day and four rabbits were weigh- 
ing the old coat down. Had I been stopped 
by a Game Protector I would have had some 
tall explaining to do. So, to those who use 
this type of holder I would advise them to 
keep the tag in the holder and the card in a 
pocket.”—J. V. Palmer, Swissvale. 





“Please excuse my tardiness for not send- 
ing my game kill report. I took sick and for- 
got about it. Please accept it now.”—John B. 
Grady, Girardville, Pa. 





Gentlemen: 


“Am writing a few belated lines concern- 
ing the article in the May 1937 issue of the 
Pennsylvania Game News, entitled ‘Hunting 
the Whistle Pig’ by Stanley Ranick. 

“He suggests using a dog to hunt the 
chuck. Personally I term this a very un- 
sportsmanlike method of pursuing it, for the 
simple reason that a chuck is practically 
dead as soon as he is spotted. If given an 
even chance, the groundhog will more than 
take care of himself against a dog, but he 
has a slim chance of regaining his freedom 
when the dog is backed up by maybe two or 
three husky hunters armed with revolvers, 
or tools to dig him out. 

“IT have listened to tragic and pathetic 
stories from farmers concerning the amount 
of damage to crops caused by groundhogs 
but have failed to see where the chuck ruins 
more crops than the farmer does in harvest 
season. 

“Probably a lesson in our methods of hunt- 
ing the chuck would be of some interest to 
Mr. Ranick. First in line is to secure a high 
powered rifle using a lightweight bullet 
driven at high velocity. This, mainly to les- 
sen the danger of ricocheting bullets. Second, 
to inflict a killing blow, so as to minimize 
the unsightly picture of the animal crawling 
to its den dragging its entrails along the 
ground. Our purpose is to hit the creature 
in the head or chest, as a shot below this 
line generally, or I could almost say inva- 
riably, results in its running to its den, badly 
wounded, there to die an agonizing death. 

“Our rifles are equipped with telescope 
sights to assist us in making a head or chest 
shot, from ranges of 100 yards to 250 yards. 
If Mr. Ranick would like to see a demon- 


stration of this act, we would be glad to 
accommodate him. I heartily agree with Mr. 
Ranick when he states that the 22 caliber, 
etc., is not a very good chuck gun. I have 
seen this demonstrated too many times to 
believe differently.” — Alfred Marciante, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 

“Well, it’s now open season for hunting 
stories and here’s my contribution. 

“The first week of deer season, the weath- 
er perfect, my friend and camp mate Frank 
Sniderwine were still hunting for our bucks. 
We had each chosen stands close together 
in a fairly open location. All was quiet and 
the chance to sight a deer was good. Frank 
was holding down a stump and I was occu- 
pying a natural blind where in past seasons 
I wished several times I had a camera. 

“I had been holding down my front seat 
but a short time and was quietly enjoying 
the old briar pipe when I saw something 
coming through a small patch of laurel be- 
tween Frank and me. To my great surprise 
out came a big bear apparently very much 
excited. The animal stopped on the trail 
about seventy-five feet in front of me to in- 
vestigate. While I watched it standing there 
I would have given my gun for any kind of 
a camera. Then something else happened. 
Three cubs came along and stood in single 
file on the path behind her. Oh for that 
camera! 

“The old bear then decided to change her 
course and in doing so she came towards me. 
Believe me, it is possible to think of a lot of 
things in a little time under such circum- 
stances. I suppose most of us have wondered 
what we would do in such a case. However. 
I decided to sit pat, figuring quickly that she 
was just seeking safety for her family of 
three. Nevertheless I will admit I breathed 
a little easier when she stopped about twen- 
ty-five feet in front of me to sniff the air. 
I kept watching her pretty closely, waiting 
for the next move. I was not sure whether 
she had seen me or not. 

“Again she decided to change her course. 
I think she was suspicious that all was not 
well in my direction. That was O. K. with 
me as she was getting a little bit too close 
to be exactly comfortable. Then she turned 
and went back to her family, which was still 
on the path awaiting her decision. Finally 
she decided to go back to the hollow, from 
which she came, and got going. The three 
youngsters stood quietly watching her until 
she was out of sight then followed. 

“We didn’t kill any deer, but we were sat- 
isfied for having witnessed an episode of the 
wild, the nature of which few persons ever 
see.”—Sylvester Festor, R. D. 2, Sharon, 
Penna. 


THE FARM GAME REFUGE PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 5) 
acres and 7,830 acres in safety zones). 
This entailed an expense of $0.0584 per 
project-acre per year. 

(c) Protection for 34 projects totaling 35,- 
195 acres, largely during the hunting 
season, was given at an average cost of 
$0.1203 per project-acre per year. 

(d) Food and cover (mainly food) develop- 
ment on 6 projects totaling 7,196 acres 


was done at an average cost of $0.0536 
per project-acre per year. 

(e) The general average amounts to $0.248 
per project-acre per year, which it is be- 
lieved can be reduced as the program 
expands. 

The questionnaire was so comprehensive, 
and replies received so clear, that sugges- 
tions for changes in the plan, as first drafted, 
can be readily adopted where necessary be- 


fore another hunting season arrives. Un- 
doubtedly as the occasion arises, other cor- 
rections will be made with regard to the de- 
tails, for only in this manner can anything 
be finally adopted which will be fundamer- 
tally sound. Although the plan is still in the 
experimental stage and the program in its 
infancy, its wide acceptance and endorsement 
at this time by farmers and sportsmen is 
most encouraging. 
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“THAT NATIVE PHEASANT” 


worst tears. A faint “Thank you, Jimmy 
dear,” served to make certain the inevitable. 
What an absurd situation, me on my belly 
acting as a bird dog and Mary calmly knock- 
ing them down as I scared them out. I could 
imagine Mae getting her education also. Her 
first real handling of grouse. A scent so hot 
she couldn’t forget. At least there was some- 
thing to be thankful for. 

The Rhododendron was less dense and | 
made an attempt to stand. The movement 
dislodged another brown ball of lightning. 
In thick underbrush and with an empty gun 
my case was hopeless. Invariably grouse will 
fly away from what he thinks is the danger 
point and so they flew from me toward 
Mary. I waited resigned for the shot that 
came scarcely fifty yards ahead. Mae tore 
out gleefully and I knew Mary had bird 
number two. 

“Shall I shoot one for you, darling?” Mary 
asked softly. 

I swore aloud. There was no one to hear 
‘but the Rhododendron and in my opinion 


(Continued from page 7) 


it deserved the condemnation I invoked. 

When I finally got out Mary was wait- 
ing, two birds in hand and Mae on her 
haunches beside her. 

“Let’s go back,” I growled. “I’m tired and 
disgusted.” 

“Oh you poor boy!” Mary exclaimed, 
“Didn’t you get a thing after all that hard 
work?” 

I knew I was beaten in any repartee be- 
fore I started so I sought refuge in silence 
although my utter disgust must have been 
very evident. 

We traveled up over the rise and down 
toward the cabin. Mary led the way hum- 
ming to herself and Mae galloped along with 
a swagger that was unmistakable. Suddenly 
Mae stiffened, she hesitated a second and 
turned off to the left. Her whole manner 
changed. She stepped softly and cautiously. 
Once she stopped and turned to see if I fol- 
lowed closely. A nod of encouragement sent 
her forward again. Surveying the surround- 
ing points of concealment I judged carefully 


where old drummer would go. Away from 
the danger point and straight for a screen 
of foliage. I had hardly moved into position 
when the bomb burst. The ball of feathers 
rolled from under Mae’s nose and with in- 
credible speed rose straight for the shelter- 
ing pine. The feathers flew when I fired and 
for a second he seemed to hang in mid air, 
then his wings folded and he dropped to the 
ground. 

“That was a swell shot, old boy,” Mary 
called. “Honest, I’m glad you got one.” 

I took the bird from Mae’s soft mouth 
and stroked its feathers in place. 

“It sure makes the day a success,” I ad- 
mitted, smiling, forgetting at once my ex- 
perience in the Rhododendron. 

Mary shifted from one foot to the other. 

“Tf we start home at once,” she said 
thoughtfully, “we can get back before dark.” 
And with a dreamy look in her eyes she 
rambled on. “I think the coat should be 
tweed and perhaps the hat dark blue or 
maybe a tailored suit would look better.” 





OUR WILD NEIGHBORS 


THE BLACK BEAR 
(Euarctos americanus) 


HE Black Bear, in one of its forms, formerly ranged through- 

out practically the whole of the United States, and the British 
Provinces, extending well over the table-land of Mexico. It has 
now disappeared from much of its former territory, but is still 
fairly common in the extensive forests of our mountain states 
wherever wise laws have been framed for its protection. Next to 
the White-tailed Deer, it is the only large game animal that seems 
to be able to maintain itself in our eastern forests. 

It eats practically anything that is edible, such as grubs, roots, 
berries, nuts, carrion and such living creatures as it can overtake, 
but is generally content to keep in the deeper woods and seldom 
molests anything of value to man. 

Although it sometimes weighs as much as 500 pounds, the Black 
Bear is a capable climber, and can shin up a tree with remarkable 
speed when there is occasion to do so. 

The Black Bear is a true hibernator, and stores up a large 
quantity of fat in the fall, which enables it to exist through the 
winter in a state of torpor. It will usually seek a den among the 


By EARL L. POOLE 


rocks, in a hollow tree, or some other natural shelter by 
December, and sleep until March or April. 

The 2 or 3 cubs, which are blind, almost naked and remarkably 
small, for the size of the adult, are born late in January, and often 
remain with the mother for a year and a half, or until the second 
mating season, which is in June or July. 

If through some misfortune, the young are lost, the female may 
mate the June following the birth of the cubs, but it is believed 
that as a rule the young are born every second year. 

Bear cubs are among the clowns of the animal world, their antics 
and mischievous tricks being human enough to appeal strongly to 
our sense of humor. For this reason, they are often in demand as 
pets. But they ultimately outgrow their playful manner, and be- 
come quite uncertain in temper, so that adult Black Bears are 
scarcely desirable as playfellows. 

A curious trait that is characteristic of bears, in common with 
their smaller kinsman, the raccoon, is their habit of scratching and 
gnawing at the bark of certain trees to the extreme limit of their 
reach. In bear-inhabited country, trees scarred in this manner are 
often the first signs of their presence to be noted, and serve as 
sign posts to all the other bears in the neighborhood. 


early 


WITH THE CLUBS 





ERIE COUNTY SPORTSMEN’S 
LEAGUE GOING STRONG 


The Erie County Sportsmen’s League 
started its membership from scratch the sec- 
ond week in January this year, but by Feb- 
ruary 11 had 2300 members. Last year the 
league had 3140 members. Most of the mem- 
bers this year are new members, as records 
show that there is a total of 2040 members 
from the rolls of last year that have not 
joined this year. No concentrated member- 
ship drive has been put on yet, but the or- 
ganization’s amiable president, Dr. John J. 
Koehler, intends to do so the end of this 
month. The club’s balance at its January 
meeting amounted to $2800. The league pur- 
chased 720 rabbits and expects to release 
around 300 year-old ringneck pheasants 


(Continued from page 25) 


raised on its own game farm this spring. It 
also intends purchasing about 200 quail. 

Dr. Koehler advises that over $4000 is in- 
vested in the club’s game farm at present, 
and that it expects to put into operation four 
or five new brooder houses and other equip- 
ment similar to the type used at the State 
Game Farms, and build another new rearing 
field 150’ x 150’, this spring. 

The club’s chief problem is acquiring more 
land, and to that end it is asking for a num- 
ber of small game refuges. 

The Erie group gives each member the 
choice of the GAME NEWS or “Angler” 
with its membership dues. Over 1800 GAME 
NEWS subscriptions, all paid up, have been 
turned in by this group to date. Each mem- 
ber is also given an arm band emblem valued 
at 15¢ and in addition 5c is taken out of the 


dues to pay into the Northwest Division oi 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs, leaving very little in its treasury for 
club activities. It is only through its outside 
activities that it has raised such large 
amounts of money the past few years. All 
the members and their friends help along 
the sportsmen’s shows, raffles and other 
things the organization promotes. 

Dr. Koehler says that good conservation 
education can only be had through the issu- 
ance of magazines such as the GAME 
NEWS or “Angler,” and calls the attention 
of other sportsmen’s clubs throughout the 
state to the desirability of making them a 
part of their club dues. “Education of the 
sportsmen we believe is the biggest factor 
in promoting good sportsmanship,” he con- 
cluded. 
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ATTENTION |! 


~PORTSMEN all over the state are noticeably up in arms 

over the proposed Cummings firearms bill, which, if passed 
in its present form, would require the registration of all firearms 
(skeet and trap guns, target rifles and pistols included). Further- 
more, it would mean that every hunter would be compelled by 
law to register every rifle, shotgun, pistol or revolver he owned 
with a federal tax collector. He would also have to be finger- 
printed and photographed before he could even own or borrow 
a gun to hunt with. 7 

The primary purpose of the new law is to make it impossible 
for gangsters to possess the wherewithal to pursue their profes- 
sion, but it is impossible to conceive of any criminal registering 
his own gun with local authorities, therefore, contrary to serving 
its purpose the law would not affect the criminal one way or 
another but would certainly curb the activities of millions of 
sportsmen. It is a question indeed whether or not the applica- 
tion of so stringent a curb on the possession of firearms will help 
control the gangster any more than the present firearms law. To 
that end the National Rifleman, official publication of the National 
Rifle Association, and all other outdoor magazines, prompted by 
the sporting public of the country, is protesting vigorously against 
its passage. 

In his column of the Pittsburgh Press, John Mock, Sports Edi- 
tor, hit the nail on the head when he said: “We wish it could be 
impressed upon these zealous but misguided reformists that 
sportsmen and criminals have nothing in common; that it is not 
necessary to offer the sportsman as a sacrifice on the altar of law 
and order so that the gangster may also be burned; that there is 
a difference between a tommy-gun and a 20-gauge double, bored 
for skeet; that it is not the FIREARMS that are lawless BUT 
THE PERSONS WHO USE THEM FOR LAWLESS PUR- 
POSES! Yet most of the attempts to erase banditry and homicide 
from these United States are directed at the gun rather than at 
the man behind it.” 


BLUEBIRD: A HARBINGER OF SPRING 
By DR. GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


NLY a few days ago we found a 

bluebird’s nest in a deserted wood- 
pecker nest cavity which has been drilled 
in a rotten willow stump. As we pushed 
through a tangle of vines there was a 
flutter of wings ahead of us, and for an 
instant a beautiful creature swung on a 
low hanging branch, gave us a searching 
look with his dark eyes and was off! His 
breast, which was toward us, was rusty 
brown, but his back, which the sunlight 
caught fully for an instant, fairly blazed 
out in a breathtaking shade of electric 
blue; how he shone as he trembled on 
the twig. 

At the bottom of the cavity, shaded well, and sheltered from the 
wind and rain a nest had been built of dry grasses skillfully placed 
and in it five pale blue eggs had been laid. They glowed like dull 
fire opals when the sun brought the orange color of the yolk inside 
the egg through the translucent shells. Quite like a rare jewel box 
into which we had no right to peer, seemed that bluebird nest. 





The house cat is one of the bluebird’s worst enemies, partly be- 
cause the bird cultivates human neighbors. But when the birds 
nest near a dwelling they at once have to face the cat problem, 
unless the cats are shut up or done away with entirely. If bird 
houses are erected for bluebirds, or for that matter, for any kind 
of bird, a cat proof bar of tin should be placed on the tree or pole 
which the cats cannot climb or leap over. 


WHY BIG ANTLERS GROW 


(Continued from page 3) 

that the outer shell of the antlers is being 
nourished through the blood vessels under 
the velvet, while the absence of secretions 
from the sexual glands caused that in the 
antler base no new cells were formed. New 
cells would have expanded, separated from 
the old and finally caused the antler to be 
shed. Should, however, the injury to the 
glands occur after the antler growth has 
ceased, and the blood circulation has stopped, 
the shedding usually takes place within sev- 
eral weeks. After this the antler will grow 
again, usually deformed, but will not be shed 
again. Instead, each year the blood stream 
under the velvet will nourish an abnormal 
growth which often takes on a grotesque 
shape. 

While I personally had the opportunity to 
convince myself that the theory of antler 
growths as I have briefly outlined it, is 
sound, I am fully aware that one cannot 
generalize in this field and that local cir- 
cumstances as well as individual potency are 
often determining factors. If the antler 
growth of a deer would be merely a matter 
of fancy on the part of mother nature, a 
freak adornment for her creatures, sports- 
men needn’t worry, but continue the present 


(Continued from page 11) 
made him the pride of the pack and the 
prime favorite of every fox hunter in all the 
country. There was no other place in a quar- 
ter of a mile of either side of the ash tree 
where the cliff could be climbed by any- 
thing, and the tactics of the “old beater” 
heretofore had always been to run his race 
gamely till he tired, then make for his tree 
and climb up and sit on the bluff till the 
bounds worked their way round and_ slip 


common practice to go out where the “Big 
Antlers Grow” (with apologies to Mr. New- 
som) and try to get the biggest head. 


If we want to continue to find big-antlered 
bucks however, I suggest that we do a little 
selective shooting of deer. The formula is 
simple. Theoretically at least it is possible 
to let only bucks with perfect antler growth 
reproduce themselves. Antler growth is he- 
reditary, and normally, since heavy-antlered 
bucks excel in virility and weight, these 
should get a chance to reproduce, while 
bucks whose antlers indicate that they are 
unfit to produce sound stock, should be 
killed. Unfortunately for our deer we have 
followed a vicious circle. Early records of 
deer killed when our country was still a 
wilderness tell of larger weights than we 
find today, and in books, pictures and in 
museums we find a corresponding antler 
growth, which today is only very rarely 
found. The Indians and also the early settlers 
who killed deer mostly for the meat and 
hide, would usually prefer to kill a doe. And 
even at a later time when deer was butchered 
indiscriminately and without restriction, does 
were usually preferred because of the more 
tender meat. While the results were not 


THE STRANGER 


down the tree and sit at the bottom till they 
worked round again, and then run up again 
and down, and so on, and so on, till they 
were worried out and entirely beaten. 

We had the tree chopped down that very 
night by the ‘“’possum hunter” and went 
home with the finest brush of the season. 
After that chase “the Stranger” had a home 
everywhere he went and was fattened and 
feasted by all hands. He has long since gone 
where the good dogs go, but he led the 


natural, it left, however, the proportion of 
does to the number of bucks within natural 
bounds. The stronger and more virile bucks 
would give the outnumbered misfits little 
chance to reproduce. And then came the law. 


Because we all wanted to do the sports- 
man-like thing and give the deer a chance, 
we decided to shoot only bucks and save the 
does for reproduction. And today where we 
all admit that we kill deer chiefly for the 
sport and the trophy, and that deer meat by 
the time we have figured our expenses, is 
dear meat, today we are using every means 
from telescope rifle to airplane, tryirg to get 
a big trophy. The small-antlered runt, un- 
fitted to reproduce his kind is left to serve 
a number of does far out of proportion, 
while the best breeders are being killed 
every year. 


The case I am presenting is not meant to 
be a philippic against the practice of my 
friends who, like myself, are trying each 
year to kill a “Big one.” But I am present- 
ing some facts to the deer hunter of the 
country in the hope that there might be 
some among us who could get together to 
study the situation from a constructive point 
of view. 


chase for many a year and left many illus- 
trious descendants, some of whom are fam- 
ous pack leaders to this day; but the man 
who owns one most like “the Stranger” is 
considered the most fortunate. 





Epitor’s Note: This story is being reprinted because 
it is one of the finest hunting yarns ever written. 
Colonel Davis, ex-consul general to the British West 
Indices under President Cleveland, and one time Judge 
of the Circuit Court of Arkansas, was a pioneer fox 
hunter and. conservationist. He is the father of Henry 
R. Davis, founder of the American Wildlife Institute. 
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Tranologue—Leo A. Luttringer, Pion 


The Stranger—Col. 
The Trapper—S. V. Sedlak.. 
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ELECTRIC FENCING AS A DEER CONTROL AGENCY 


(Continued from page 9) 


property damage. Charged wires were 
erected around several apiaries and corn 
fields which were being frequented by bears, 
while a group of eight-month old cubs was 
placed in a pen constructed of a three-foot 
section of electrified hog-wire. The results 


obtained were highly contradictory, but the 
indications are that bears cannot be success- 
fully controlled by units using as low as 
six-volt currents. 

All in all, the work carried out to date 
seems to indicate that if the wires are prop- 
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erly strung (and not necessarily as hereip 
described), the “electric fence” can and will 
be used with varying degrees of success to 
control the movements of deer, as well as 
certain other wildlife species. The important 
point, however, is that the “electric fence” 
does not represent the solution of the “deer 
problem” as currently faced in a number of 
different states and also, the employment of 
the principle on a wide scale involves cer. 
tain features which cannot be considered 
otherwise than dangerous both to man and 
beast. These facts are briefly discussed be- 
low. 

When deer or other forms of forest wild- 
life become so numerous that they cause ex- 
cessive property damage, it is almost with- 
out exception due to an over-population of 
their natural range. Under such conditions, 
“fencing them off” one area usually means 
“fencing them onto” an adjacent, or nearby 
tract. The basic correction of this difficulty 
lies solely in the reduction of the population 
densities involved. 

As long as electric fencing is used to con- 
trol living animals, both wild and domestic, 
certain individuals will in all probability 
attempt to save money by refraining from 
purchasing equipment of approved types and 
by setting up “home-made” control units. 
There is grave danger that such devices will 
take a toll of life, both human and animal, 
and under no conditions should they be used. 
Even the approved control units probably 
never will be developed to a point where 
they are absolutely “fool-proof” and they too 
may occasionally result in deaths caused by 
some inexplicable “building-up” of the nor- 
mal currents used in the circuits. From the 
safety angle, it appears to the writer not at 
all amiss to place the use of electric fencing 
for any and all purposes under strict state 
regulation. 

In conclusion, let it be said that the game 
manager may properly include electric fenc- 
ing control units among those implements 
which can occasionally be used to advantage 
in protecting freshly planted food plots, or 
young forest trees, from browsing by deer 
or other animals. Also, that they may prove 
of value in certain experimental work, or at 
particular “problem centers,” but that the 
principle probably never should be used in 
wildlife work to the extent to which many 
laymen, unaware of its limitations and dan- 
gers, are now inclined to propose. 
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be secured from the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Restoration Week activities, 
local representatives of the Wildlife Federa- 
tion, or by writing direct to the General 
Wildlife Federation, 524 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

The returns from the national sale of 
Wildlife Week poster stamps will be used 
by the Federation to give continuity to its 
legislative program; to disseminate conserva- 
tion news and service its affiliated organiza- 
tions in all parts of the country; to carry 
on an extensive educational program among 
the youth of the nation; to bring to the front 
the absolute importance of conservation 
measures; and to balance the overhead ex- 
pense of maintaining the Federation Head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 

Note: The general Wildlife Federation's 
regional representative in Pennsylvania is 
Colin M. Reed, Washington, Pa. Dr. A 
W. Henn, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, i 
Chairman of Wildlife Week activities in 
Pennsylvania. 
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